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PREFACE 



This document Is one of a series of reports resulting from SRI*s 
National Study of local Operations Under Chapter 2 of the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act (ECIA). Chapter 2 — the first federally 
supported education block grant — consolidated 32 former categorical programs 
Into an annual grant of funds to all school districts, to be used for any of 
the purposes In the preceding programs* The block grant was Implemented In 
school districts across the nation In the 1982*83 school year, following 
passage of ECIA In 1981. 

In 1983, In response to numerous demands from the U.S. Congress, other 
federal agencies, an'i Interest groups for Information about the block 
grant's Implementation and effects, and In anticipation of Its own need to 
Inform debate on reauthorization and appropriations, the U.S. Department of 
Education (ED) commissioned SRI International, In collaboration with Policy 
Studies Associates (PSA), to study Cliapftar 2. The 2-year Investigation was 
to focus Its data collection on the third year of Implementation, the 
1984-85 school y^^ar, although Information was also to be gathered on the 
first 2 years of Chapter 2 and the year preceding It, the last In which 
programs consolidated Into the block grant were operating. 

The SRI study did not take place In a vacuum. For various 
reasons — among them, the newness of the block grant mechanism In federal 
education aid, the lack of a formal reporting route from the local to 
federal levels, the fact that shifting to a block grant format slgnlflcaatly 
redistributed funds — numerous smaller Investigations were mounted by federal 
agencies (Including ED), Independent researchers, and others to examine 
Chapter 2's Implementation. This research documented various effects of the 
block grant but left many questions unanswered about the first and second 
years of Implementation and especially about the local level In longer-term 
perspective. 

Building on the foundation laid down by these earlier studies, the SRI 
Investigation had the following purposes: 

1* Describe local activities and operations under Chapter 2 In the 

program's third year, noting changes over the first 3 years of the 
program and changes from antecedent programs. 

2. Assess the achievement of federal legislative goals, In 

particular, educational Improvement, reduction In administrative 
burden, and an Increase In programmatic discretion at the local 
level. 

3* Describe how the federal block grant mechanism (Chapter 2 funding, 
guidelines, and state actions or Interpretations) Influences LEA 
activities. 

4. Determine how state and local education agencies evaluate their 
Chapter 2 programs and develop options so that the Department of 
Education can offer technical assistance. 

vll 
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5. Draw lessons from the Implementation and effects of Chapter 2 for 
future federal policies. 

To fulfill these purposes and obtain a comprehensive description of 
local activities and operations under Chapter 2» the study Is organized 
around five major topics. Each of these represents a purpoc^c of the law or 
a set of Issues regarding the block grant mechanism. 

. Education service delivery (concerning the nature of education 
services supported by Chapter 2 and their contribution to 
Improvement of education). 

. Funds allocation and expenditure (concerning the types of 

expenditures under Chapter 2 and the Influences on local spending). 

. Local program administration and decisionmaking (concerning the way 
In which Chapter 2 Is administered and the effect on administration 
and paperwork burden; the nature of the decision process, the 
participation of parents or citizens, and Implications for the 
exercise of local discretion; local evaluation activities). 

. Services for private school students (concerning tae allocation of 
Chapter 2 funds and the patterns of expenditures for services to 
private school students; the delivery of these services; the 
administration of these services). 

* Intergovernmental relations (concerning the roles and Interaction of 
local, state, and federal levels under Chapter 2). 

The results of the study have been reported In three ways: 

(1) A comprehensive report, emphasizing descriptive findings In all 
topic areas and summarizing the analyses In special Issue reports. 

(2) A series of shorter reports addressing five special Issues: the 
achievement of legislative goals (the topic of this report), the 
allocation and expenditure of funds, services to private school 
students, the participation of parents and citizens In 
decisionmaking, and Intergovernmental relations. 

(3) An options paper for state £.nd local audiences regarding ways to 
evaluate activities supported by the block grant. 

Titles and authors ol all these reports are listed on the back of the 
title page of this document. 



Michael S. Knapp, 
Project Director 

December 1985 
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NOTES FOR EUSADING TABLES 



Tables In this report are generally broken out by district size 
category, because the enormously skewed distribution of districts nationwide 
may distort the reader's understanding of national estimates (the large 
number of small districts, for example, means that most overall estimates 
are largely a reflection of these) • The breakout also enables the reader to 
appreciate the considerable differences in block grant Impact and 
Implementation In districts of different size. 

Size categories also comprise differing proportions of the nation's 
student population. We Indicate below the number and percent of districts 
falling In each size category, as well as the rrcportlon of the nation's 
students represented. 

Where relevant, the ''very large" category has been further subdivided 
Into urban districts and suburban county systems (which may Include a 
moderate-*slzed city as well) because the characteristics and responses of 
these two types differ substantially. 



Dlstlct Size 
Category 
(EhrollTent Range) 

Vrry large 

(25,000 or greater) 

Urban 

Suburban 

Large 

(10,000 to 24,999) 
Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 
Small 

(600 to 2,499) 

Very cjiall 
(Less than 600) 



Number (and Percent) 
of Districts 
within Range 

163 (1.0%) 



92 (0.6Z) 
71 (0.5%) 
466 (3.0%) 

3,027 (19.5%) 

5,369 (34.6%) 

6,508 (41.9%) 



Proportion 
of Nation's 
Students 

25.8% 



15.8 
10.0 
17.3 

35.1 

17.9 

3.8 



TOTAL 



15,533 (100%) 



100.0% 



Wherever tables are presented without subdivision Into these 
categories, the reader may assume that the differences among categories are 
statistically Insignificant or Irrelevant to the analysis In question. 

To simplify presentation, tables do not include n's or standard 
errors- These and accompanying technical notes may be found in Appendix A. 



I INTRODUCTION 



In this document, we give the education block grant, Chapter 2 of the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 (ECIA), a report card 
regarding the achievement of its goals as set forth in federal statutes. We 
concentrate on three goals: 

. Educational improvement for public school students and school 
districts. 

. Reduction of local administrative burden. 
Enhancement of local discret5-on. 

These goals are related to several other more specific ones: the 
equitable participation of private school students (ECIA requires funds to 
be used for the improvement of education received by both public and private 
students) and the involvement of parents in the decisionmaking process 
(which broadens the base of discretion). Because these two goals are the 
subjects of two other special issue reports from the National Study, we do 
not comment on them here (see Cooperstein, 1986; Blakely and Stearns, 1986). 

Together, the three broad goals outline the "theory" of the block 
grant. By simplifying local administration of Chapter 2, the law intends to 
increase the time and energy available for instruction. By maximizing local 
discretion, the block grant vehicle encourages responsiveness to local needs 
and, presumably, educational activities that are more likely to improve 
instruction in ways that most closely fit the unique circumstances of each 
district. By providing funds for broadly authorized purposes under the 
rubric of "educational improvement," the block grant offers districts the 
means to attend to any aspect of their instructional program needing 
supplementary assistance. Our investigation of the three broad goals 



enables us to "test" whether each of these Intentions are realized and> 
consequently > whether the block grant as a whole appears to be workings as 
of the third year of Its Implementation. 

This report concentrates on federal goals and their achievement at the 
local level* There are other Important bases for analyzing the effects or 
effectiveness of Chapter 2 — for example » local goals for programs supported 
by block grant funds or the benefits received by various types of districts 
and students. But the goals established In federal legislation set the tone 
for what occurs under the block grant* The goals » In turn» Influence the 
way ED develops regulations (and "nonregulatory guidance") and the way state 
governments Interpret their resp aslbllltles as they Implement Chapter 2* 

Interpreting Federal Intentions 

There Is a degree of ambiguity In all federal laws authorizing programs 
In education > but this Is especially true of Chapter 2* Because it Is not 
really a "program" targeted on a particular beneficiary group or 
Instructional purpose but rather a broad-aim funding vehicle that can 
support a range of activities » the block grant's "goals" are not easily 
defined > nor are they easy to measure once stated* But» however one reads 
the legislation (see Appendix C), three kinds of Intentions — educational, 
administrative, and Intergovernmental — emerge* We discuss here the sections 
of the statute that pertain to each of these areas* 

Educational Purposes 

The educational mission of the block grant Is especially broad* The 
funds appropriated under this law are to: 

financially assist State and local educational agencies to Improve 
elementary and secondary education (Including preschool education) 
for children attending public and private schools**** [Sec* 561(a)] 
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The law further defines Its educational goals In terms of the 
authorized purposes Included In the numerous programs consolidated Into the 
block grant 9 hereafter referred to as the "antecedent programs" (see 
Appendix B for a listing of these programs and their authorized purposes). 
Under Chapter 2, these antecedent authorizations become 

a single authorization of grants to States for the same purposes set 
forth In the provisions of law specified [In each authorization] » but 
to be used In accordance with the educational needs and priorities of 
State and local educational agencies as determined by such agencies. 
(Sec. 561(a)] 

The statute organizes these authorizations Into three subchapters. The 
first Is aimed at basic skills Improvement activities (Incorporating the 
former Title II of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act [ESEA], the 
Basic Skills Improvement program). The second Is aimed at "educational 
Improvement and support" activities, teacher training, and desegregation 
assistance (Incorporating Titles IV-B, IV-C, II, and VI of ESEA and the 
Emergency School Aid Act [ESAA]; the Teacher Corps and Teacher Centers 
programs authorized by the Higher Education Act; and the Precollege Science 
Teacher Training provision of the National Science Foundation Act). The 
third Is aimed at a collection of specific currlcular and other special 
project areas (incorporating programs authorized under Titles 111, VIII, 
anl IX of ESEA; the Career Education Incentive Ac*.; anu the Alcohol and Drug 
Abi se Act). The three subchapters of Chapter 2 represent a convenient 
grouping of disparate program goals rather than coherent purposes In and of 
themselves. 

The resulting array of educational purposes to which districts may 
allocate; block grant funds Is exceedingly broad. We summarize these 
purposes In Table I-l by subchapter. In practical terms, almost anything a 
school district might wish to do could fall within these purposes, provided 
that the activity did not supplant local funding or violate the other fiscal 
provisions of Chapter 2. 



Table 1*1 

AUTHORIZED PURPOSES FOR WHICH BLOCK GRANT FUNDS HAY BE USED, BY SUBCHAPTER 
(A Sunary of Sections 573, 577, and 582 of the Federal Statute) 



Subchapter A 



. DiagDoatlc aaaeaaacnt to Identify the 
needa of all children In the achool 

. EatabllahMnt of leaning objectlvea 
for children and for the achool 

> Preaenrlcc and Inaervlce training 
prograaa and ataff development to 
laprove iLatnictlon In the baalc akllla 

> Actlvltlea to enllat the aupport and 
participation of parenta to aid In 
the Inatnictlon of their children 

, Procedurea for tea ting atudenta and 
for evaluating the effectlveneaa of 
prograaa 

. Areavlde or dlatrlctvlde actlvltlea 
auch aa learning centera acceaalble 
to atudenta and parenta 

Areawlde or dlatrlctvlde deaonstratlon 
and training prograaa for parenta 

Actlvltlea dealgned to pronote 
■ore effective Inatructlon In the 
baalc akllla 



Subchapter B 



. Acqulaltlon and utilization of achool 
library reaourcea, textbooka, and 
other printed and publlahed Inatructlonal 
■aterlala (for Inatructlonal purpoaea 

onJy) 

, Acqulaltlon and utilization of Inatruc 
tlonal equlpaent and aaterlala (for 
Inatructlonal purpoaea only) 

< Developaent of prograaa dealgned to 
lap-.ove local educational practlcea 

Prorraaa to addreaa educational probless 
cauaed by the Isolation or concentration 
of alnorlty group children In certain 
achoola (not Including tranaportatlon 
to or froa theae achoola) 

Coaprehenalve guidance, counaellng, 
and teatlng prograaa; aupport ae^lcea 
neceaaary to lapleaent and evaluate 
theae prograaa 

Prograaa or projecta to Improve the 
planning, aanageaent , and lap^eaentatlon 
of educational prograaa. Including 
flacal aanageaent 

Prograaa or projecta to aaslst In 
teacher training and Inaervlce staff 
development In all areas 

Prograaa or projecta to assist In 
development and lapleaent a tlon of 
deaegregatlon plans and relsted projects 
to aeet the needs of students In schools 



Subchapter C 



. Spedsl projects In siess such aa: 

- Metric education projecta 

- Inachool partnerahlp prograaa Involving parenta In 
the education of their children 

- Conauaer education 

- Preparation for eaployaent; career education 

- fiavlronaental and health education 

- I^v-related education 

" Education about population, population changea 

- Introduction to careera In bloaedlcal and aedlcal 
aclencea 

. Uae of public education facllltlea aa coaaunlty centers 
to provide educational, recreational, health care, cul- 
tural, and other related coaaunlty and huaan aervlcea 

. Special prograaa to Identify, encourage, and aeet 
the apeclal educational needa of gifted children 

. Eatabllahaent of educational proficiency atandarda; 
tea ting to Measure proficiency; lapleaentstlon 
of prograaa to laprovf proficiency 

. Prograaa to proaote achool aafety and reduce crlae and 
vandalise In the school envlronaent 

. Ethnic heritage prograaa 

• Clvll-Tlghts-relsted trslnlng snd advlaory aervlcea 
. Additional special prograaa not Included above 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Given this range of uses^ does It even make sense to talk of the 
''educational purposes" of the block grant? We believe It does for several 
reasons* First, Chapter 2 — ^and all programs subsumed within it — is designed 
to enhance some aspect of the local educational program, typically by 
introducing new materials or curricula or by developing the qualifications 
of staff. Second, whatever the phrase means in operational terms, the 
improvement of education has become a focus of public attention and will 
likely remain so for some time* In the long run, the public and its 
representatives are likely to Judge the block grant on its educational 
merits, as much as on other features of Chapter 2, Third, reflecting the 
public's concern, educational improvement, by varying definitions, has been 
the tocus of both federal and state policies in recent years (McLaughlin, 
1982; Turnbull, 1982). There is consequently much interest in determining 
whether block grants are an appropriate and effective vehicle for this 
purpose. 

In keeping with the statute, we give the overall educational goal of 
the block grant the term "educational improvement." Neither the ECIA law's 
subchapters nor the antecedent programs provide a useful basis for defining 
the term. The subchapters are too loose; the antecedent prograir:^ are too 
numerous and narrowly specified. Underlying both are generic types of 
educational support that have a close relationship — in principle — with the 
quality of education students receive. We discuss these types of support in 
Section II of this report and derive from them dimensions of educational 
improvement that we were able to study. 



Administrative Purposes 

As stated in the federal law, the educational aims of the block grant 
are closely linked to a central administrative purpose: to streamline the 
administration of these federal funds, by contrast with administrative 
requirements and practices before the block grant. The law indicates that 
it is Congress' intention to assist local educational agencies: 
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in a manner designed to greatly reduce the enormous administrative and 
paperwork burden imposed on schools at the expense of their ability to 
educate children. [Sec. 561(a)] 

This goal reflects a longstanding concern at the federal level with the 
costs and burdens that feder<5l programs may have imposed, both individually 
and collectively, on local educational agencies (GAO, 1980; Turnbull, 
1981). These complaints have been raised most specifically with regard to 
the larger categorical programs, such as Title I, ESEA, or P.L. 94-142 
(e.g.. Council of Chief State School Officers, 1977; Stearns et al., 1980; 
Rezmovlc and Keesling, 1982) and with reference to the aggregate of federal 
programs that operate simultaneously within a school district (e.g.. Hill, 
1979; Klmbrough & Hill, 1981; Knapp et al., 1983). Although less often 
singled out as targets for this concern, the 32 programs consolidated into 
the block grant shared many of the features of other federal programs and, 
in combination, raised the possibility that cumulative administrative 
responsibilities falling on district staff were greater than necessary. 



Intergovernmental Purposes 

By contrast with the large targeted categorical programs and most of 
the antecedent programs folded into the block grant, the ECIA law places 
greater responsibility for deciding how funds shoald be used at the lowest 
level of the intergovernmental system. In the language of the statute, 
funds are to be used 

in accordance with the ed icational needs and priorities of State 
and local edu^^ational agencies an determined by such agencies. 
[Sec. 561(a)] 

The law further emphasizes the role of local discretion by adding that, 
although the basic responsibility for the administration of the funds rests 
with State educational agencies. 
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the responsibility for the design and implementation of programs 
assisted under the chapter shall be mainly that of local educational 
agencies, school superintendents £.nd principals, and classroom 
teachers and supporting personnel, because they have the most direct 
contact with students and are most directly responsible to parents 
[Sec. 561(b)] 

In addition, the statute requires that at least 80Z of the funds 
distributed to each state "flow through" directly to local educational 
agencies. With respect to these funds. 

Each local educational agency shall have complete discretion, subject 
only to the provisions of this Chapter , in determining how funds the 
agency receives under this section shall be divided among the purposes 
of this chapter.... [Sec. 566(c)] 

These provisions transmit a clear message: neither the federal 
government nor the states are to influence the way school districts choose 
to use block grant funds, a position that was explicitly reiterated in 
recent Technical Amendments to the legislation: "States may not exercise 
any influence in the decisionmaking process of a local educational agency." 
(97 Stat. 1412, 1983). 

There are also assumptions within the law about who at the local level 
should be involved in decisionmaking. The statute indicates that all levels 
of staff from school superintendent to classroom teacher and supporting 
personnel should be involved in "design and implementation" of activities 
supported by block grants. Elsewhere, the law requires that, during the 
development of its application, each school district consult with parents, 
teachers and school administrators, and other appropriate groups 
[Sec. 566(a)]. 

The intent to maximize local discretion reflects a trend in federal 
policy away from detailed specification of program purposes and procedural 
details at the federal level — the essence of the targeted categorical 
programs of the last two decades — toward a more passive federal role. The 
trend has deeper roots than currently popular political philosophies. A 
decade or more of research on the implementation of federal programs has 
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dramatized the fact that federal programs Inevitably are adapted to the 
conditions > needs, and capacities of the local agencies implementing them 
(e.g., Berman & McLaughlin, 1978; Williams, 1980; Farrar et al., 1980). 
This realization raised questions in the minds of many about the appT*opriate 
balance of discretion among the different govemmencal levels, with many 
feeling that federal policy had in general gone too far. Even before the 
passage of ECIA, steps had been taken to streamline federal programs and 
make them more responsive to local initiative, including some of the 
antecedetxt programs themselves (e.g., McDonnell & McLaughlin, 1980; Beers et 
al., 1981). The block grant emerged from this period of change in policy as 
the first major step in federal education policy to alter the balance of 
discretion in favor of the local level. 



Research Questions 

We investigated the achievement of these three goals in Chapter 2 by 
posing the following research questions: 



Educational Improvement 



1. What aspects of the local educational program has Chapter 2 
affected and how has it affected them? 

2. How important do district and school staff perceive the block 
grant's contribution to be? 

3. To what extent do Chapter 2 funds support Innovation and 
experimentation? 

4. How do the improvement-oriented activities supported by the block 
grant differ from what occured under antecedent programs? 



Administrative Burden Reduction 



5. How do the local administrative activities required or implied by 
Chapter 2 differ in terms of the load they impose on local staff? 
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6. To what extent are the local cost&> of adiclnlsterlng Chapter 2 
covered by block grant funds? Are unreimbursed administrative 
costs a problem for districts? 

7. Overall, how do local district persontel view the Impact of the 
block grant on administrative burdens? 

Enhancement of Local Discretion 

8. How much flexibility do local educators feel they have under 
Chapter 2? 

9. To what extent do local staff perceive that their flexibility has 
changed under the block grant from the programs chat preceded It? 
How has It changed? 

10. Do local groups experience their flexibility or role In 
decisionmaking differently under the block grant? 



Methods c:nd Data Sources 



We have assembled evidence about the achievement of federal goals from 
three data sources: 

. A nationally representative mall survey of 1,600 districts during 
the middle of the 1984-85 school year, the third year of Chapter 2's 
Implementation at the local level. Districts were selected randomly 
within a stratification grid defined by three variables: district 
size, regional location, and level of antecedent funding per pupil. 
District Chapter 2 coordinators filled out the questionnaire. 
Response to the survey was high: overall, 78.2" of the districts 
that were sent questionnaires returned them. 

. A representative telephone survey of 300 schools, chosen at random 
from 120 districts that were, in turn, selected randomly from all 
the cells of the mail survey stratification grid. Schools were 
selected to represent equal proportions of elementary, junior 
high/middle, and high schools; and, within each of these categories, 
equal numbers using their Chapter 2 funds for three types of 
purposes: computer applications, gifted and talented programs, and 
remedial or basic skills programs. Principals and teachers 
(involved in Chapter 2-supported activities) were the respondents. 
Telephone survey data were collected towards the end of the 1984-85 
school year; 91. 2Z of the schools chosen for the sample responded. 

. Site visits to 24 school districts in 13 states > a subset of the 
mail survey sample, and within these districts approximately 100 
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schools chosen to reflect the principal variations in district size> 
regional location^ and antecedent funding levels represented in the 
mail survey stratification grid. The choice of sites balanced a number 
of other selection criteria: metropolitan status > presence of a 
desegregation plan» fiscal condition, proportion of students educated 
in nonpublic schools, nature and level of interest group activity, 
types of activities supported by block grant funds, and relationships 
with intermediate units* A variety of staff were interviewed in each 
site: Chapter 2 coordinators, superintendents, business officers, and 
other district administrators; school board members; and principals and 
teachers in a sample of schools within each district* These site 
visits took place in the fall of the 1984-85 school year. (Some 
examples have also been drawn from a second site visit sample of 24 
sites in 8 different states*) 

The types of data collected from these three sources were coordinated 
so that what we learned from one could be related to findings from another* 
Mail survey items, for example, were asked as part of tne interviews done 
during case studies. Other interview questions probed more deeply the 
information gained from the mail survey. The telephone survey explored the 
eame topics, for selected Chapter 2-8upported activities, at the school 
level. 

Further information on the study *s research methods appears in an 
appendix to the main report of the National Study of Local Operations (Knapp 
and Blakely, 1986). 



Organization of This Report 

The report is organized in four sections following this introduction. 
The first three present findings related to each of the three legislative 
goals. The final section summarizes these findings, discusses their 
relationship to one another, and attempts to place them in the broader 
perspective of block grant implementation and effects. 
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II EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 



In this section ) we detine the goal of educational Improvement In 
operational terms and summarize evidence regarding four areas In \i;hlch the 
block grant 'nay have contributed to Improvement; materials and equipment, 
cu' ' Iculum or staff renewal, schoolwlde planning and coordination, and the 
process of Innovation. We conclude the section by dlscusslug consequences 
of districts* Improvement efforts under the block grant. 

Defining and Measuring Educational Improvement 

In discussions of federal policy, "educational improvement" has been 
discussed more often than defined. And by any definition, the concept poses 
a major challenge for empirical measurement. The term has taken on meaning 
In several ways. Some commentators distinguish It from "maintenance 
activities" — continued support for an existing program at roughly comparable 
levels across years. Others separate "educational Improvement" from 
"activities CO equalize opportunities for disadvantaged groups" — e.g., 
support for programs aiding a particular student target group. Neither of 
these distinctions Is particularly v.seful. Maintaining an ongoing program 
In the face of declining funds from other sources may represent an 
Improvement over what would have happened without the support. Actl Itles 
to equalize opportunities are those that seek to Improve education for a 
specified sector of the student population. 

"Educational Improvement" is also a label attached to particular 
programs, such as ESEA Title IV-C ("Improvement of Educational Practices") 
or to various state reform efforts Initiated lu recent years, such as the 
School Improvement Program In California « 

1 1 
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A Working Concept of Educational Improvement 



We can fashion a sharper and more useful definition by specifying 

(1) the aspects of the Instructional program that are to be Improved, 

(2) the reference point for changes asserted to be Improvements, and 

(3) the criteria that distinguish "getting better" from no Improvement 
or negative changes* 

One can aggregate across districts the contributions Chapter 2 funds 
make to particular aspects of the Instructional system that Influence what 
and how much students learn* We have Identified five such aspects of the 
Instructional program that can be Influenced directly by block grant funding: 

. Materials and equlptrent 

• Currlculutc 

• Staffing and staff training 
Schoolwlde coordination and planning 

• The process of experimentation. 

The most natural reference point for assessing Improvement Is the 
situation that prevailed under antecedent programs Immediately prior to 
Chapter 2, I.e., In the 1981-82 school year (and to an extent, previous 
years as well).* This comparison across time figures In our analyses, but 
at an aggregate level. Thus, our analyses do not distinguish the 
differences among districts In thelj. configurations of antecedent programs. 



A second reference point Is equally Important: what would occur at 
present In the absence of block grant funding. This reference point, too, 
has complications, because the Implied baseline Is hypothetical (It cannot 
even be approximated by comparison groups because virtually all districts 
receive block grant funding). Furthermore, perceptions of this baseline 
are easily colored by contextual factors (e.g., fiscal conditions) and the 
respondent's own wishes. However, respondents routinely do assess the 
block grant against this yardstick, and to the extent we were able, we 
used It In our analysis as well. 
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We distinguished "getting better" from "no improvement" by four rough 
criteria 9 which in combination suggest that efforts are being made 
improve the district's educational program. 

• Increase in the quantity of a desired component of the instructional 
program — e.g., more staff, more computers, 

. Newness or innovation (relative to what a district experienced 
before) — e.g., the initiation or development of a new practice; 
utilization of new types of material or technology. 

• Relationship to the central academic mission of the schools — e.g., 
application to reading, mathematics, science. 

• Association with the conditions for enhanced student learning such 
as by increasing student motivation, engaged learning time, the 
teacher-pupil ratio, and the appropriateness of curriculum to 
particular learning needs or unmet instructional goals. 

No one of these criteria indicates that things have improved. New 
programs, for example, are not necessarily better ones. However, where two 
or more of these criteria are satisfied, one can argue that district or 
school personnel are engaging in "improvement-oriented" activity; in other 
words, they are making the effort to improve what they do whether or not the 
effort ultimately changes students* performance. (Our analyses do not 
assume all four criteria must be met for improvement to exist; however, the 
more criteria that are satisfied, the stronger the case that improvement is 
occurring or is likely to occur.) 

These criteria are necessarily global and, as such, can yield only a 
rough approximation of improvement in instructional systems. But for 
purposes of a national study, they are useful for distinguishing 
improvement-oriented activities from other activities such as stuJent 
support programs (e.g., drug abuse prevention programs), continued support 
for ongoing instructional services (e.g.. Chapter 2 funding that compensates 
for cutbacks in Chapter 1 funds), or administrative uses of the block grant. 
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Types of Evidence 

Although some may argue that Improvement can be demonstrated only in 
terms of student performance, we do not consider it either appropriate or 
feasible to assess the direct contribution of block grant funds to student 
outcomes. Chapter 2 funding is usually a small part of a Ipirger 
instructional program, so that the unique contribution of the funding is 
hard or impossible to isolate. Given the wide range of uses under the block 
grant, one would also be hard put to aggregate the effects on students 
across districts or even across uses within a single district. Finally, the 
effects on student outcomes of many — if not most — uses of the block grant 
are likely to manifest themselves only in the long term, if at all. 

In place of student performances — the ultimate outcome of an improved 
educational programr-we can use two levels of evideace indicating whether or 
not block grant funds contribute to ♦'he process of improvement. 

A first level of evidence that the block grant contributes to 
improvement-oriented activity can be developed from mail and telephone 
survey returns. These data show the incidence of the following specific 
activities: 

Aspect of the 
Instructional System 

Materials nnd equipment 



Curriculum 

Staffing and staff training 
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Improvement-Oriented Activity Attributable 
to the Block Grant 



. Purchase of new types of equipment or 
materials (e.g., computer hardware or 
software); evidence that the equipment 
is used. 

Partial or full support for curriculum 
development. 

. Net increase in the ratio of staff to 
students; introduction of new types 
of staff that fill gaps in the 
expertise of "hool or district 
faculties. 




Staffing and staff training • Retraining In areas for which staff 

(concluded) were previously unqualified. 



Partial or full support for other 
forms of staff development aimed at 
Instruction, or Instructional support. 



Schoolwlde coordination 
and planning 



Presence or Initiation of planning 
processes, beyond the boundaries of 
a particular classroom or program, 
that Is attributable to block grant 
funds or requirements. 



Process of experimentation 



Use of block grant funds for new-program 
development or as "seed money** for 
pilot projects. 



A second level of evidence comes from Interviews on-site with 
Individuals using the materials and equipment, developing the curriculum, 
undergoing staff training, or participating In planning or the Innovation 
process, and with others In positions to reflect on the relative Importance 
of these activities In the school or district. We draw on both levels of 
evidence In the presentations that follow. 

Improvement In Equipment and Materials* 

A majority of districts In all size categories use some or all of their 
Chapter 2 funds for equipment and material purchases: In the 1984-85 school 
year, 72% of all districts purchased computer hardware or software with 
these funds (accounting for approximately 30% of total local dollars under 
the block grant), and 68% put some Chapter 2 funding Into other material 



A more detailed description of block grant support for Instructional 
equipment and macerlals appears In another report of the National Study 
(Knapp and Blakely, 1986.) The figures cited here are national estimates 
based on survey responses. 
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or equipment purchases (or about 29% of total local dollars). The two types 
of use have different implications for the presence of "improvement -oriented 
activity" by the definition used here. 

Computer Hardware and Software 

For most districts, computer hardware and software purchases represent 
a step into a new mode of instruction. Although block grant funds are not 
the only way computers were purchased, nor necessarily the first source of 
funding for this type of purchase, nevertheless these dollars have allowed 
many districts to make a quantum jump in the availability of computers and 
related software to students and staff. Several samples from our fieldwork 
typify the pattern: 

• A district in a small Midwesteirn city increased its supply of 
computers from a handful to more than 100 in the first 3 years of 
the block grant, such that each secondary school had a computer lab 
and each elementary school three computers. 

• A large Southern county district took advantage of what it perceived 
as a "windfall" increase in funding under the block grant to make 
major hardware purchases as part of an existing 5-^ear plan to put 
computers in every classroom and all areas of the lurriculum. 

. A suburban district in the Northeast established the Introduction of 
educational technology as a major priority at the same time block 
grant funds became available. Chapter 2 initially supported about 
one-third of the district's computer equipment purchases and 
continued at reduced levels in subsequent years as other funds 
became available. 

The use of block grant funds for computer-related purchases represents 
a dramatic change from what prevailed under the antecedent progreuns and also 
what would realistically be possible without Chapter 2 support. Table II-l 
demonstrates the proport^Ji of districts within each size category that made 
computer hardware or software purchases under antecedent programs and under 
the block grant. As the table shows, these increases reflect a comparable 
growth in the number of students potentially affected by the f^mds used for 
this purpose. 
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Table II-l 

COMPUTER-RELATED PURCHASES UNDER ANTECEDENT PROGRAMS 
AND UNDER CHAPTER 2, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 



District Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very large 

(25,000 or more) 

Urban 

Suburban 

Large 

(10,000 to 24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 

Small 

(600 to 2,499) 

Very small 
(under 600) 

All districts 

Proportion of nation's 
students 



Percentage of districts 
purchasing computer hardware or software under. 



Antecedent programs In 
the 1981-82 school year 

37 



29 
47 
26 

23 

23 

13 

20% 
(•23) 



Chapter 2 in the 
1984-85 school year 

85 



85 
87 
82 

78 

80 

62 



72% 
(.80) 



The districts in each column include the indicated proportion of the 
nation's total student population* 



The shift toward computer purchases under Chapter 2 cannot be 
attributed to the block grant alone* Respondents told us that they decided 
to use block grant funds for computer purchases because enthusiasm for 
computers was "in the air," and that they would have tried to purchase this 
equipment through other means (including some of the antecedent programs > 
had these continued). Put the real increases in discretionary funds that 
most districts had under the block grant, coupled with the low levels of 
restrictions on the use of these funds, made the block grant a particularly 
appropriate vehicle for setting into the computer age* 
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Has the introduction of computers contributed to the quality of the 
instructional program? Although a study of this kind can offer no 
definitive answers to this question, we were struck by the following kinds 
of evidence that suggest that some improvement is taking place: 

, Computers are being used . Telephone survey evidence from principals 
and teachers in a sample of 95 schools with Chapter 2-purchased 
computer equipment (backed up by site visit observations in other 
schools) indicates that in nearly three-quarters of the schools the 
computers are being used for 16 hours or more per week (more than 
half of the school day).* School staff report that, on average, a 
majority of the students in each school (58Z) and half the staff are 
using the equipment (this may exaggerate the actual participation 
levels somewhat) • • 

. The level of excitement about computers among students and, to a 
lesser extent, staff is high . Virtually all schools report improved 
student motivation and, for many staff, considerable excitement 
about the new equipment (some staff remain uninterested or 
apprehensive, however). The following observation by an elementary 
teacher captures a widespread response among students: "The kids 
love [the computers]. Most kids here don't like math. I asked some 
the other day whether they liked LOGO. They said, "Yes." I said, 
"But that's math." "Oh, no it isn't; it's fun math." 

. Computer hardware and software is being used mostly for instruction, 
especially in basic academic subject areas . Telephone survey 
results sugges' that the most frequent applications of the equipment 
are instructional: for drill and practice (92Z of the schools 
surveyed), computer literacy (89Z of the schools surveyed), and 
special projects by students (76% of the schools surveyed). These 
applications most often concentrate on three core academic areas: 
math (81Z of the schools), reading/writing (59Z), and science 
(53Z). The mail survey confirms that the use of computers for 
noninstructional purposes (e.g., administration) is relatively 
unusual — occurring in 7% of the districts nationwide that put 
Chapter 2 funds into computer purchases — ^although telephone survey 
results indicate that approximately half the schools with 
Chapter 2~purchased computers use them part of the time for student 
diagnosis or "instructional management" (e.g., computerized 
recording of students' progress toward objectives). 



*The telephone survey sample (n ■ 95 schools using block grant funds for 
computer-related programs) was not large enough to make precise national 
estimates. However, the sample was large and varied enough to capture the 
range of block grant uses in this area. 
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One must be realistic about the magnitude of this contribution to the 
Instructional program to date. In a number of districts, Chapter 2 funds 
made the difference between one and two computers per elementary school (or 
Co computer and 1 computer). The real Impact of this addition to the 
majority of students and staff In the school must be small, although the 
longer term Impact may be considerable* A prlnclfl of a small elementary 
school explained* 



Most of last year, I had one computer; then late In the 
year, I got two additional ones* So now I have two 
computers for several classes. *• and I leave one In the 
learning center for special projects. If we're talking 
"Instruction," there's not much effect yet. Kids are more 
turned on, excited. The biggest thing so far are the 
effects on teachers' attitudes; of my 14 teachers, 13 of 
them feel comfortable with [the computers]. 



The contribution of computers to Instruction must also be Interpreted, 
In light of the flush of enthusiasm for computers that was obvious during 
data collection. It Is fashionable these days to be positive about 
computers and their potential contribution to education. Many observers are 
more cautious and feel that computers have yet to prove themselves. During 
site visits we encountered examples of computers being used In ways that had 
little to do with educational Improvement, for example, a school In one 
district where students were allowed to "play with" the computers If they 
behaved welj. during academic Instruction. 

Other Materials and Equipment 

Other forms of material and equipment purchase follow the pattern 
established under £S£A Title IV~B: these funds most often are used to 
supplement the materials and equipment In libraries and media centers, ^oth 
at the school and district levels. It Is more difficult to make the case 
that these funds contribute as much to "educational Improvement" as defined 
here, however Important the funds may be to their respective library or 
media center programs* First, there has been a net decrease In the numbers 
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of districts allocating funds to this area from antecedent programs to the 
present (see Knapp and Blakely, 1936). A second reason is that the 
purchases usually do not add new or innovative resources. Although the 
funds may increase the numbers of overhead projectors, for example, or allow 
a library to introduce a new cassette series, they often are a way to 
maintain library collections under situations where funds are declining or 
to replace outdated or worn-out equipment. Finally, we found little 
evidence of special efforts made to put these materials or equipment into 
regular use in classrooms or instructional programs; rather, the kits» 
reference books, or other materials some purchased were available as an 
instructional resource. Some examples from our case study fieldwork 
illustrate what these funds contribute to the respective library programs: 

. A district library coordinator in a small Southern city noted that 
"Chapter 2 funds are about half of our district library budget. 
It's the only fund we can use to buy films trips, records, cassettes, 
or kits. The district general fund is only for reference books, 
textbooks, or magazines." 

. A middle-school librarian in a medium-sized suburban district 

described her Chapter 2 purchases: "Last year, it was largely big 
purchases — books about each state, for example, for the speech 
classes. There we were updating our collection. Also, animal 
encyclopedias for science. This year, it's reference books we 
wouldn't otherwise have had the money for — current biographies, 
books on the presidents..*." 

There are exceptions to the pattern we have described. The 
video-cassette recorder (VCR), for example, is a popular piece of 
audio-visual equipment that some school media centers are acquiring with 
block grant funds. The VCR may be playing a role in the school curriculum 
analogous to computers, as the comment by one middle-school teacher in a 
suburban district suggests: 

We're in the middle of a video explosion here. When [the VCR] 
first came, it was not much used. We first thought it was just 
a good idea, bit we were not sure what we were going to do with 
it. Now the machine is hard to fcet hold of. We could use 
another one. 
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Curriculum and Staff Development* 



Approximately a third of school districts nationwide use some of their 
Chapter 2 funds for curriculum development » staff development » or both. 
(Together, the two types of activity account for approximately 18% of total 
LEA flow-through dollars under the block grant.) This proportion was much 
higher In larger districts, as Table II-2 shows. 

Set against the baseline of antecedent funding programs, there have 
been Increases In the percentages of districts using funds for these 
purposes, as Table II-2 demonstrates. The Increases In districts funding 
staff development under the block grant activities are substantial, 
approximately double the percentage of districts In all size categories that 
used antecedent programs for this purpose. As with the case of computers 
the change In percentage of districts Is matched, at an aggregate level, by 
Increases In the proportion of the nationwide student population potentially 
affected by the curriculum or staff development efforts. 

Curriculum Development 

Chapter 2 funds support curriculum development In a wide variety of 
areas, but the bulk of the curriculum work Is done In the core academic 
subject areas and In computer literacy or computer science. Site visits 
provide examples of the range of curi ^culum development efforts: 



A more detailed description of curriculum and staff development activities 
supported by Chapter 2 appears In another report from the National Study 
(Knapp and Blakely, 1986). 
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Table I 1-2 



USE OF FUNDS FOR CURRICULUM AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
UNDER ANTECEDENT PROGRAMS AND UNDER CHAPTER 2, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 



Dletrlct Size 
(Enrollment) 



Very large 

(25,000 or more) 

Urban 

Suburban 

Large 

(10,000 to 24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 

Small 

(600 to 2,499) 

Very small 
(under 600) 

All districts 

(Proportion of nation's 
students) 



Percentage of districts using funds to support... 
Curriculum development Staff development 

Antecedent* Chapter 2** Antecedent Chapter 2 



50% 

56 
43 
33 

26 

17 

10 

17 

(.30) 



56Z 

50 
62 
49 

33 

25 

18 

25 
(.43) 



42% 

48 
35 
29 

22 

10 



12 



(.26) 



79% 

83 
73 
68 

40 

27 

16 

27 

(.54) 



* k 

In the 1981-82 school year. 

** 

In the 1984-85 school year. 



*The districts in each column include the indicated proportion of the 
nation's total student population. 



• Chapter 2 funds have allowed a large urban district In a Southern 
state to complete magnet school curriculum development started under 
ESAA (although other aspects of the desegregation program were cut 
back). With the block grant funding, the district has created 
specialized curricula In different high schools In areas such as the 
health professions » the arts, business, transportation » and gifted 
and talented programs. 

Chapter 2 funds In a small urban district In the Midwest support 
rapid expansion of computer education. Including the effort to 
develop a critical-thinking skills component. 

In a small rural district In the West, Chapter 2 funds have been 
used to revise the reading curriculum In grades 1 through 3, In 
response to the community, which Is ''up In arms'* about poor reading 
scores. 

It Is, of course, difficult to assess the quality of currlcular work 
currently In progress. Nevertheless, the block grant funds do enable local 
staff In a quarter of the nation *s school districts to attempt to Improve 
curricula. 

As with the Introduction of computers, one must keep the scale of this 
curriculum work In perspective. As Table II-3 Indicates, the average amount 
of block grant funds Invested In curriculum work Is modest — enough perhaps 
to support a summertime currlcular revision project of several weeks 
duration In one subject area for a particular grade. 

The averages appearing In the table summarize a range from small-scale 
curriculum Improvement efforts affecting one or a few teachers (not unlike 
teacher mini-grants under ESEA Title IV-C prior to the block grant) to an 
overhaul of the dlstrlct^lde currlcular sequence and materials, as In the 
case of a large rural district we visited (In a state with no state 
guidelines or mandated curriculum In social studies) which hired a nearby 
educational consulting firm to create an entire social studies curriculum 
for the district. The project took 2 years to complete and cost 
approximately i50,000 a year — nearly half of the district •s annual Chapter 2 
allocation. 



TABLE II -3 



AVERAGE INVESTMENT OF CHAPTER 2 FUNDS IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, 

BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 



District Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very Large 

(25,000 or more) 

Urban 

Suburban 

Large 

(10,000 to 24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 

Small 

(600 to 2,499) 

Very small 
(under 600) 

All districts 



Median amount of 1984-85 Chapter 2 funds 
districts Invested In curriculum development, 
and median percentage of their annual annual 
allocation* 



Amount 



i59,7l4 

44,792 
78,048 
10,863 

4,200 

1,720 

1,155 

2,444 



Proportion 



15% 

10 
20 
10 

15 

15 

32 

19 



Medians exclude districts that put no funds Into this area. 
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S taff Development 



Districts can use Chapter 2 funds to improve the quality of their 
staffs in two ways: through training and by hiring additional staff who 
possess needed expertise. Our data suggest that training has become a major 
focu. of activity under Chapter 2 in the largest three district-size 
categories, and an area of increased activity in smaller districts. 
Chapter 2 funds have less often been used for hiring. 

Several features of this staff development activity as a whole suggest 
that it is improving the capabilities of school instructional staff: 

. Almost all the staff development supported by Chapter 2 is aimed at 
teachers, although other types of staff often are included. 

. In nearly half the districts using Chapter 2 fundr for staff 

development, the block grant has supported retraining of teachers in 
areas of shortage, such as mathematics, science, and computer 
applications. 

. Staff development concentrates on instructional issues — training in 
particular subject areas (40% of the districts using Chapter 2 for 
staff development) and in teaching techniques (xn 77% of these 
districts) — rather than such areas as personal development or 
administrative issues. In 46% of the districts using block grant 
funds for this kind of activity, Chapter 2 supports instructional 
leadership training for principals. 

Site visits suggest that the intensity, format, and character of these 
staff development activities vary widely, from one-time workshops to more 
elaborate forms of training. Most of the staff development supported by 
Chapter 2 does not involve intensive training and follow-up in the manner of 
programs such as Teacher Corps that preceded the block grant (few of which 
were continued with Chapter 2 funds). Given this range, the actual 
contribution made by the block grant to staff skills may be mixed. The 
following examples from site visits demonstrate the range of training 
experiences supported by Chapter 2: 

. In a large urban district in the South, block grant funds help to 
support a teacher center that provides training to t 2achers in 
conjunction with a local university. 



• Block grant funds have augmented the staff development offerings In 
a large urban district in the West to include computer education, 
training for first-grade remediation, workshops on drug and alcohol 
abuse, and an employee wellness program. 

• A small Appalachian district contributes Chapter 2 funds to a 
consortium of nearby districts, which provides training in 
microcomputer applications and in strategies for individualizing 
reading instruction (a local response to impending 
mlnimum-competency testing in this state). 

The block grant has not supported major additions to school or district 
staffs. A minority of districts nationwide (18%) use the funds to pay for 
staff of any kind.* For a variety of reasons, including the uncertainty of 
federal funding, the small Chapter 2 grant size in most districts, and the 
relative expense of salaries, most districts have not used the block grant 
to invest significantly in staff (see Apling and Padilla, 1986, for a 
discussion of these factors). Chapter 2 funds are more likely to pay for 
staff in larger districts, some of which los!" other staff because of 
decreases in funds from antecedent programs. 

Schoolwide Coordination and Planning 

We were interested in the extent to which districts used Chapter 2 
funds in program improvement based at the school building level, especially 
in efforts involving schoolwide planning or othor elements identified in 
research on effective schools, such as instructional leadership activities 
of principals. Mail survey results, as shown in Table II-4, indicate that a 
majority of districts use block grant funds to support "schoolwide 
improvement programs, defined as any effort to upgrade the curriculum, 
staff, or instructional program for the whole school. Fewer districts — 
approximately a fifth of all districts nationwide — use Chapter 2 in 
"programs based on effective schools research." 

^^This percentage varies greatly by district size, from 85% of very large 
districts and 53% of large districts to 10% of very small districts. 
However, districts that use Chapter 2 for salaries tend to support few 
staff and use the bulk of the block grant for other purposes. 
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Table II-4 



USE OF CHAPTER 2 FUNDS FOR SCHOOLWIDE IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS OR 
PROGRAMS BASED ON EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS RESEARCH, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 



District Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very large 

(25,000 or more) 

Urban 

Suburban 

Large 

(10,000 to 24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 

Small 

(600 to 2,499) 

Very small 
(under 600) 

All districts 



Percentage of districts reporting that 
they use Chapter 2 funds for... 

Schoolwlde 
l!!!!provement 
programs 

70 



69 
71 
76 

64 

59 

54 

58 



Programs based 
on effective 
schools research 

37 



34 
40 
34 

27 

22 

13 

20 



The figures In the table must be Interpreted carefully. Respondents 
weri* likely to label a wide variety of things as "schoolwlde improvement," 
inr:luding staff and curriculum development activities but also, in some 
cases, library support. In other words, many forms of support fall into the 
category, almost to the point that the category loses meaning. "Programs 
based on effective schools research" referred more specifically to efforts 
to improve basic skills through activities such as training in instructional 
leadership skills. 



Closer examination on-site suggests that the block grant per se has not 
stimulated schoolwide instructional coordination or planning t In some cases 
it supported existing mechanisms, such as the campus planning teams that one 
large district set up under ESAA and continued under the block grant, or the 
School Improvement Councils found in another site* However, most planning 
for the use of block grant funds usually takes place at the district level, 
not in schools (see Section IV). There were two exceptions: 

In many districts using block grant funds for computers, formal or 
informal school planning processes developed as staff struggled to 
understand the new technology and define its place in their 
instructional program. 

• District minigrant programs set up under Chapter 2 could encourage 
school-level planning as teachers (or school faculties as a group) 
developed proposals for minigrant funds* One teacher, for example, 
noted that the innovation grants process in which she participa'jed 
''makes for more detailed planning." 

Process of Innovation 



The block grant may have contributed as much to the process of 
developin;^ local solutions to educational problems as to materials and 
equipment, curricula, or staff. Accordingly, we tried to determine if the 
block grant had encouraged districts to experiment or develop innovative 
projects that might be picked up subsequently by local (or other) funding 
sources — a role analogous to the "seed money" function of projects funded 
under ESEA Title IV-C-— and whether the approach to innovation or degree of 
it represented a change from the situation under antecedent programs. Table 
II-5 summarizes the relevant mail survey findings. 



Our site visit data suggests that the block grant supports a local 
process of innovation in at least three ways: 

• By providing additional means to support district-n^ide planning of 
new departures in the instructional program, such as computer 
education or, less frequently, larger-scale curriculum development. 

By giving creative administrators (e.g., the superintendent, some 
Chapter 2 coordinators) some money with which to encourage 
experimental programs — as one superintendent put it "I use 




Chapter 1 funds to get things started around here." (This kind of 
"risk money" was sometimes necessary to persuade conservative 
school boards to try something out>) 

By supporting fonnal Innovation processes at the local-level, 
e.g., local mml-grant programs (see Table IX-1). Modelled by 
mini-grant programs Invited school-level staff to propose ways for 
small amounts of district Chapter 2 funds to be used. 



Table II-5 

USE OF CHAPTER 2 FUNDS TO START NEW PROGRAMS, AS SEED MONEY, 
AND TO FUND MINIGRANTS, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 



Percentage of districts indicating that Chapter 2 

funds. . . 



District Size 
(Enrollment) 



Very large 

(25,000 or more) 

Urban 

Suburban 

Large 

(10,000 to 24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 

Small 

(600 to 2,499) 

Very small 
(under 600) 

All districts 



. . .Allow dis- 
tricts to start 
new programs 

67% 



59 
77 
77 

60 

66 

44 

56% 



. . .Are 
viewed as 
seed money 

47% 



45 
49 
44 

37 

35 

16 

28% 



...Are used 
for minigrant 
programs 

15% 



17 
13 
13 

3 

4 

2 

3% 



There is no simple way to assess whether the number of districts using 
funds to further the process of innovation has changed since before 
Chapter 2, but we can approximate the change by comparing the frequency of 
districts with ESEA Title IV-C funds (or other antecedent programs) with the 
frequency of districts viewing block grant funds as seed money and/or using 
it to start new programs. Although there is some variation across size 
categories, the comparison presented in Table 11*6 suggests that more 
districts are using block grant funds to support an innovative or 



Table II-6 



SUPPORT FOR INNOVATIVE OR EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS UNDER 
ESEA TITLE IV-C AIvD THE BLOCK GRANT, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 

Percentage of districts that>>* 



District Size 
(Enrollment) 



Very large 

(25,000 or more) 

Urban 

Suburban 

Large 

(10,000 to 24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 

Small 

(600 to 2,499) 

Very small 
(under 600) 

All districts 

(Proportion of nation's 
students)* 



...Had ESEA 
Title IV-C funds 
in 1981-82 

63% 



71 
54 
47 

33 

23 

9 



20 
(.45) 



. . .Viewed block grant 
funds as seed money 
and/or as a way to 
start new programs 

65% 



62 
68 
60 

46 

46 

22 



37 
(.54) 



The districts in each column include the indicated proportion of the 
nation's total student population. 
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experimental project than had done so before with antecedent program funds 
aimed at this purpose. The biggest increase in innovative activity appears 
among smaller districts. The proportional changes among the largest 
districts are not so great, and, in fact, fewer very large urban districts 
appear to use the block grant for experimentation than did so with Title 
IV-C funds before. This pattern partially explains why there has been only 
a small increase in the proportion of the nation's students potentially 
benefitting from the funds. The largest urban districts (which were 
formerly especially successful at securing Title IV-C grants and 
subsequently tended to lose funds under Chapter 2) showed no increase. 

Even if more districts are using funds to support the process of 
innovation, the character of these activities has changed in some ways from 
those supported by ESEA Title IV-C. Before the block grant, federally 
supported innovative projects tended to be carefully specified, planned, and 
evaluated, in response to federal requirements and the competitive grant 
process. Proponents of that approach argue that these requirements were 
necessary to ensure that projects were carefully thought out and that the 
results of the project might effectively be disseminated to others; in 
addition, the process of preparing competitive grants applications, although 
time-consuming, was thought to stimulate creativity. Under the block grant, 
which has few requirements for planning or evaluation and provides funds on 
a formula allocation basis, the local innovation processes supported by 
Chapter 2 funds span a wider range, from those that preserve a formal 
structure similar to what was done under ESEA Title IV-C to those conceived 
and implemented in a looser fashion. Our site visits enabled us to describe 
these processes more specifically and to judge whether the presumed outcomes 
of the Title IV-C process — creativity, thoughtful design of projects, 
documentation of project effectiveness — occurred under the block grant as 
well, whether or not project participants adhered to a formal IV-C-like 
structure. Three examples capture the range of activities we observed: 

In a large county school district in the South, block grant support 
for computers had supported a range of activities from an 
imaginative **electronic classroom** in one school to the use of 
computers as a reward for good behavior (i.e., a chance to play 
video games) in another school whose staff had little idea how to 
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Integrate the computers into instruction. The district's manner of 
administering block grant aid permitted wide variation in 
school-level applications. 

. Chapter 2 support enabled the pui'chase of a large number of 
computers in an urban site in the Midwest that implemented a 
detailed districtwide plan to introduce computers into the 
curriculum. The plan Involved a phased sequence of computer-related 
skill training in all grades, including a computer literacy course 
developed for junior high students. 

. A small rural site in a northeastern state set up a minigrant 

competitior for its teachers. Potential projects are reviewed by a 
panel before awards are made; s 'bsequent evaluation is not 
extensive. The competition has generated excitement and some new 
ideas, e.g., an artist*in*residence in one school that had never had 
an arts program at all. 

On the basis of our site visit data, we can make several assertions 
regarding the block grant as a stimulant for innovation processes. First, the 
presence of relatively unfettered funds often attracts interest and even local 
competition for these funds. There appeared to be no lack of ideas about what 
to do with the money, especially in the small percentage (3%) of districts 
that set up minigrant arrangements, but also in a variety of other districts. 

Second, the design of experimental projects is often subsumed within 
larger school and district planning processes, especially where the funds are 
used to support part of a larger program, such as a districtwide computer 
education plan. Third, there is little evidence of systematic documentation 
or evaluation of project results, beyond informal feedback for local purposes 
except in larger districts with established evaluation units and a tradition 
of formal evaluation. 



Fourth, Chapter 2 funds are most likely to contribute to innovation where: 

. Chapter 2 provides more funds than the antecedent programs .* 
Because innovations are typically seen as something "extra," it 



Three-quarters of all districts gained funds under the block grant (see 
Apling and Padilla, 1986; Knapp and Blakely, 1986). 
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helps for district staff to feel they have additional funds to 
experiment with. The reverse is painfully obvious in large 
districts that lost a great deal of money under the block grant* As 
one Chapter 2 coordinator in a large urban district that had lost a 
large amount deal of ESAA funds put it> Chapter 2 stimulated 
nothing * No> it was a funeral pall — Just survival planning/* In 
another large desegregating district, the coordinator explained, "We 
had to drop innovative programs. In terms of applications [to our 
minigrants program], it has decreased the number.** 

• District leaders actively encourage innovation and view the block 
grant as money for experimentation . The block grant clearly 
provides the opportunity for leadership Initiative, as one small 
rural district illustrated. During the first year of the block 
grant, under a former superintendent, the funds were used to extend 
the ESEA Title IV-B program. He was replaced by a superintendent 
who viewed Chapter 2 as '*seed money** — a way to fund things "that 
probably would not happen unless a philanthropist moved into town.** 
Subsequently, he used Chapter 2 to help set up minigrant programs, a 
new approach to testing, and a college exposure program, among other 
things — none of which had been done before in this district. 

. There are no (or few) alternative ways to support innovation . Some 
districts had other discretionary funds at their disposal. Where 
this was so, it was not unusual to find districts experimenting with 
other funds (e.g., state improvement grants) while using Chapter 2 
for fairly routine activities. On the other hand, in districts with 
tight budgets and many demands to meet, the small amount of **soft 
money" provided by the block grant was sometimes the only way to try 
out something new. 

. Local funds are managed conservatively . Not all districts are 
willing to take risks with local funds. We encountered various 
examples in site visits of district administrators who had argued 
successfully with other local decisionmakers for starting new 
ventures with Chapter 2 funds (such as those involving computers) 
because "soft money" was available for this purpose. 

The Dilution of Improvement Efforts 



We have seen that a larger number and broader range of districts 
participate in improvement-oriented activities under the block grant. 
Within districts, there appears to be a tendency under the block grant to 
provide **a little something for everyone," rather than concentrating 
resources for greater benefit to fewer schools or students. 



Something for Everyone 



Mall survey data suggest this pattern In various ways. Except In the 
largest districts, there Is a tendency to serve all schools In a district 
rather than some, as demonstrated for elementary schools In Table II-7. The 
pattern Is less pronounced for activities , such as remedial programs, that 
Imply a target population not equally distributed among schools,)* We found 
similar patterns for other levels of schooling (Junior high/middle, senior 
high)- 

Paralleling this pattern, districts tend to direct block grant funds 
toward activities that benefit all kinds of students rather than selected 
target groups. This happens almost by definition where funds support 
libraries, media centers, or other schoolwlde activities. But respondents 
Indicated that the Improvement-oriented activities on which our analyses, 
such as the Introduction of computers or the development of new curricula, 
also were aimed at ''all types of students" rather than particular target 
groups. With little variation across district size categories, 92Z of the 
districts using Chapter 2 funds to support computer applications and 79% of 
the districts directing the funds toward curriculum development Indicated 
that these actlvl::les were used for all kinds of students. 

Various forces drove districts to disperse funding among students and 
schools : 

, Pressure from principals for an even spread of resources among 

schools . Concentration of resources on particular schools or student 
groups creates obvious political problems for district 
decisionmakers. School personnel lobby for a "piece of the pie," 
especially when they know that funds like Chapter 2 are not earmarked 
for a particular purpose or group. 



In this case, Chapter 2 funds may either contribute to funds 
concentration, by supplementing other remedial funds In target schools 
(e.g., those eligible for Chapter 1 funding), or provide a way of 
dispersing special program funds, by supporting the equivalent services In 
nontarget schools. 
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Table II-7 



CONCENTRATION VERSUS DISPERSION OF CHAPTER 2 SUPPORT AMONG SCHOOLS 
WITHIN THE DISTRICT, FOR SELECTED ACTIVITIES, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 



Percentage of districts using 1984-85 Chapter 2 
funds for... 



District Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very large 

(25,000 or more) 

Urban 

Suburban 

Large 

(10,000 to 24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 

Small 

(600 to 2,499) 

Very small* 

(less than 600) 

All districts* 



. . .Computer 
applications 



All Some 
elementary elementary 



schools 
24% 

18 
31 
42 

51 

49 

43* 
48* 



schools 
40% 

41 
38 
27 

19 

14 

9* 

15* 



. . .School-wide 
Improvement efforts 

All Some 
elementary elementary 
schools schools 



34% 

31 
38 
54 

43 

38 

28* 
38* 



33% 

38 
26 
19 

13 

15 

21* 

16* 



* 

Excluding districts with only one school. 
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Patterns of distribution established under antecedent programs. 
Especially under antecedent programs like ESEA Title IV-B, Career 
Education, the Gifted and Talented program, or (depending on the 
desegregation plan) ESAA, the benefits had always been spread 
among all or most schools.* These patterns acted as a precedent 
for the use of block grant funds. 

Belief In the value of serving all . Many of the respondents we 
Interviewed Indicated that their job was to serve all students and 
that specially earmarked services, although necessary sometimes, 
were not a preferred mode of delivering education. 

Diversification Over Time 

Not only are block grant funds usually dispersed among schools and the 
student population, they may be spreading among more activities. Even 
though the amount of funds distributed to them has not changed appreciably 
In the 3 years of Chapter 2, districts seem to be allocating their block 
grant funds to an Increasing number of activities over time. By comparison 
with the preceding year, districts tend to use their funds In an Increasing 
number of areas, as shown In Table II-8. 

The result may be that, at present levels of funding** (averaging 
between $7 and i9 per pupil nationwide), the block grant makes what most 
local educators perceive to be a relatively small contribution to their 
Instructional programs. Nonetheless, we frequently found that the 
relatively small amount of funds was considered Important — even essential — 
from the point of view of district staff most closely affected, such as a 
school librarian, a third of whose materials budget might come from block 
grant funds. 



* 

Some antecedent programs, like Teacher Corps or many Title iv-c projects, 
however, were highly concentrated. 

* 

See other reports from the National Study for more detail on funding 
levels (Apllng and Padllla, 1986; Knapp and Blakely, 1986) 
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Table II-8 

CHANGE OVER TIME IN THE NUMBER OF ACTIVITY CATEGORIES SUPPORTED 



Percentage of districts allocating 
funds to* • • 



School Year 



Under antecedent programs: 

1981- 82 
Under Chapter 2: 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 



• • .2 or more of the 
major activity categories 



41% 

48 
51 
69 



, , «4 or more 

7% 

10 
11 
18 



Consequences of Dispersion and Diversification of Funds 



The implication of diversification over time and of dispersion of funds 
among schools and students may be that the impact of block grant funding on 
educational improvement is» or is becoming* dilute. This dilution can mean 
the following at the local level: 

• Each student in a school gets to use the new computers for a few 
minutes each week. 

. All the schools in a district receive a small addition to their 
instructional materials fund, but one that is insufficient to 
purchase major new items. 

. Experiments are tried in one year and abandoned the next for lack of 
follow-through, whether or not the project mericed continuation* 



Leveraging Effects 



The broad dispersion of funds over many different improvement-oriented 
activities may also have significant leveraging effects, which offsets the 



dilution to some extent* There Is evidence that leveraging occurs In at 
least some districts, If not mauy. The range of leveraging effects Is 
suggested by these exeunples from our slfe visits: 



• As local matching funds * A district In a small southern city that 
used Chapter 2 funds to match whatever schools can raise to purchase 
computers. 

• As a way of matching funds from state sources * A rural Appalachian 
district that secured state discretionary funds for an arts program 
by matching It with block grant money. 

• As project start-up funds . A northeastern district picked up pilot 
projects, funded originally by Chapter 2 dollars, with local funds. 

The mall survey data previously reported In this section regarding the 
use of block grant funds as **8eed money" can mean that a substantial number 
of districts leverage future funding with Chapter 2 dollars. But there Is 
no way of ascertaining the Incident of the two types of simultaneous 
leveraging suggested above. 



Summary 

The analyses In this section can be summarized as follows. First, with 
regard to Improvement In equipment and materials: 

(1) A majority of districts In all size categories are using some or 
all of their Chapter 2 money to support computer-based Instruction 
of some kind (typically through the purchase of computer hardware 
or software). This pattern represents a dramatic Increase over 
what was done under antecedent programs. This Increase Is not 
attributable solely to block grant funds, but has been more 
extensive than would have been the case without Chapter 2 money. 

(2) Block grant support for other forms of Instructional material or 
equipment (e.g., for libraries, media centers, and other school 
departments) Is as extensive as for computers, but Is not as 
clearly related to educational Improvement as defined here. 

Second, with regard to Improvement In curriculum, we found that: 
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(3) Approximately a quarter of the nation* s school districts put some 
or all of their Chapter 2 money Into curriculum development, 
nearly one and a half times the number that did so under 
antecedent programs. 

(4) The payoff of these projects cannot be determined at this time; 
typically, Chapter 2~supported curriculum projects have been 
modest in scope. 

Third, regarding the block grant's contribution to staff Improvement, 
we found that: 



(5) Chapter 2 funds have contributed to a doubling of the nunber cf 
districts In all size categories that are using these funds foi* 
staff development, by contrast with antecedent progr£uns. The 
funds support training (often retraining programs In areas of 
teacher shortage) that Is largely aimed at teachers* skills and 
knowledge In core academic areas, and also Instructional 
leadership. 

(6) The actual contribution of the funds to significant Improvement In 
staff skills Is probably mixed, reflecting the range In training 
activities from one-time workshops to elaborate and Intensive 
training. 

(7) Chapter 2 funds have not supported additions to staff In very many 
districts; fewer than a fifth report tliat these funds support 
salaries, often In larger districts with offsetting losses of 
funds (e.g., districts that formerly received ESAA funds). 

Fourth, r2gardlng schoolwlde coordination and planning, we found that: 

(8) The block grant appears to do little to stimulate schoolw^ de 
coordination and planning (with some exceptions In the case of 
mlnlgrant and computer education programs). A majority of 
districts, however. Indicate that the funds have been used for 
some "schoolwlde Improvement** activity (loosely Interpreted by 
survey respondents to Include many things, staff development and 
library support among them); approximately a quarter put block 
grant funds Into some program **based on effective schools 
research** (e.g.. Instructional leadership training In 46% of the 
districts that used Chapter 2 for staff development). 

Fifth, regarding the contribution of the block grant to the local 
process of Innovatl* i, our analyses Indicate that: 



(9) Block grant funds contribute widely to the start-up of new 

programs — In approximately half of the districts nationwide — half 
of which view the block grant as "seed money." This is especially 
true where leadership encourages innovation, the block grant has 
increased discretionary dollars, there are few alternative sources 
of support, and local funds are managed conservatively. 

do) The pattern of new program start-up differs in some respects from 
the pattern of innovative projects that prevailed under ESEA Title 
IV-C: block grant funds apparently elicit at least as wide a range 
of project ideas, but planning and evaluation of project results 
are not as consistently structured or as systematic. 

Sixth, regarding the tendency to spread or concentrate funding for 
improvement-oriented activity, we found that: 

(11) There is a pronounced tendency for districts to spread block grant 
resources across all schools or students rather than concentrating 
on the needs of a few. This tendency is due to various factors, 
among them local political pressures, patterns established under 
antecedent programs, and educators* belief in the value of serving 
all children equally. 

(1^) Across the 3 years of the block grant, resources have tended to 
become more widely spread among vsriou*^ activity categories, even 
though the total amount of local Chaptct 7. funding has remained 
approximately the same. 

(13) This dilution of improvement efforts may be somewhat offset by the 
block grant's leveraging effects (which exist » but for which we 
cannot estimate the incidence nationwide). 
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Ill REDUCING ADMINISTRATIVE BURDEN 



In this section we summarize evidence about how well the administrative 
purposes of the block grant have been achieved, In particular, the reduction 
of administrative burden. 

To put our analyses In context, we first describe the administrators 
who are In charge of Chapter 2 coordination at the local level. We then 
explore the nature of the tasks they perform under the block grant and the 
administrative load these tasks entail. Next, we discuss administrative 
costs, noting the extent to which these are considered a burden for 
districts. Finally, we examine changes In administrative burden from 
antecedent programs to the present. 

Local Chapter 2 Administrators 

Looking across the nation's school districts, we find that It Is 
coordinated by a wide variety of people. As with other federal programs, 
administering the block grant Is usually one of many responsibilities held 
by the titular Chapter 2 coordinator. Only In the largei/c districts does 
the scale of operations under the block grant justify (and pay for) an 
Individual who does nothing else. The number of other responsibilities 
carried by Chapter 2 coordinators corresponds Inversely to the size of 
district, as seen In Table III-l; but other factors — especially decline In 
the size of the district, which typically forces fewer administrators to 
wear more hats — play a significant role as well. 
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Table III-l 



OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES OF CHAPTER 2 COORDINATORS, 

BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 



District Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very large 

(25,000 or more) 

Ur ban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000 to 24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 

Small 

(600 to 2,499) 

Very small 

(less than 600) 

All districts 



Percentage of districts in which Chapter 2 
coordinator is also responsible for««« 

Average (mean) 

areas of Chapter 1, 

responsibility other federal 
besides Chapter 2* programs 



Administration 
Staff of regular 

development inst« program 



1.8 



1.7 

1.2 

2.3 



3.0 
3.0 
3.2 
3.1 



67 

72 
62 

66 
76 
66 
59 
65 



7 
12 

30 
49 
49 
48 
47 



15 

12 
19 

25 
51 
57 
59 
55 



Libraries, Business; 
media district 



centers budget 



11 



8 
14 

26 



35 
24 
34 
30 



3 
3 

3 
9 
30 
51 
33 



Out of 7 possible categories. 
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Table III-l also displays the most common administrative 
responsibilities borne by Chapter 2 coordinators and how these are 
distributed by size of district. As the table shows, the larger the 
district, the more specialized the job of the coord-'nator becomes • Most 
have been Chapter 2 coordinators for all 3 years of the block grant, but a 
substantial minority (nearly half in the very small districts) have taken on 
this responsibility in the last year or two. 

The nature and allocation of administrative responsibilities reflect 
the fact that Chapter 2 typically is not a single unified program at the 
local level like some federal programs, such as bilingual education programs 
supported with ESEA Title VII funds. Rather, the block grant funds 
typically support more than one activity and, more often than not, pay for 
part of the activity (e.g., the equipment, some training) while other funds 
pick up the rest of the cost. As a consequence, even though functions such 
as filling out the application form are usually done by a single person, the 
'^administration'* of the block grant can be divided among various parcies. 
For this reason, we investigated burdens at the school as well as district 
level and, during site visits, discussed Chapter 2 administration with a 
number of administrators. 

Examples from site visits will help to illustrate who the Chapter 2 
coordinators are and what they do: 

. The Chapter 2 coordinator in a very large urban district in the 
South was an administrator in the Federal and State Programs 
Office, who handled the application process for all such programs; 
programmatic supervision was decentralized among the various 
offices making use of the funds (teacher center, bilingual 
program, etc.). 

. In a large district in a small Midwestern city, the job was split 
between the Business Officer, who declt with funds accounting and 
external relations, and a Special Projects Coordinator, who 
managed the day-to-day operations of the computer project 
supported by Chapter 2 funds. 

Chapter 2 coordinators vary not only in their current responsibilities 
but also in their past experiences with the antecedent programs. A third 
(34X) of the current Chapter 2 coordinators had no responsibility for any of 
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the antecedent programs (such respondents often left blank the Items 
concerning change in burden from that period of time.) Districts that had 
more than one antecedent program often split the administration of these 
activities among different individuals. In some sites we visited, one of 
these administrators (e.g., the one who had been in charge of ESEA Title 
IV-B funds) had no knowledge of other antecedent programs in the district 
(e.g., a Title IV-C project in one of the junior hi?h schools). As a 
consequence, there was often no unified perception of antecedent programs 
within a district, but rather a collection of experiences by different 
individuals. This fact implies that global perceptions of change xn 
administrative practice since antecedent programs may not reflect all 
aspects of administration under antecedent programs. 

Local Administrative Tasks Under the Block Grant and the Load Associated 
with Them 

The statutory goals for the block grant are most explicit about 
paperwork, but to develop a complete picture of block grant administration 
we asked questions about nine tasks: applying for funds, accounting for 
expenditures, reporting to state and federal agencies, evaluating the use of 
funds, administering programs for private school students, performing needs 
assessments, planning for programs and purchases, supervising programs and 
purchases, and consulting with parents or other community members. Not all 
of these tasks are required by the Chaptei. 2 law or regulations — most, 
however, are either implied or, practically speaking, cannot be avoided in 
managing local operations under the block grant. 

Local Administrative Tasks Under the Block Grant 

Our site visits helped to characterize what these tasks Involve under 
the block grant. The first five tasks could Involve significant amounts of 
paperwork: 
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. Applying for funds .* Districts must submit annual Chapter 2 
applications to their respective state agencies, or In some st£:te8 
a yearly update of the triennial application. Application 
requirements vary across states, but are typically very simple. 
We visited districts of various sizes from which the Chapter 2 
application was no more than two pages long. The application from 
one of the largest districts (In a state that requested program 
narratives and evaluation designs for each Chapter 2 component) 
was In excess of 150 pages. 

• Accounting for expenditures . As with all federal programs, 
districts must account for their uses of Chapter 2 funds In ways 
that satisfy state fiscal accounting standards. In this respect, 
Chapter 2 differs little from many federal programs; the nature of 
the projects supported by the block grant determines the amount o'i 
bookkeeping required — at the simplest, district staff must record 
one-time purchases, such as computer or audio-visual equipment. 
More complex bookkeeping Is required when large numbers of saall 
Items are purchased or staff are paid on an ongoing basis. In 
most districts, there are long-established routines for handling 
all of these. 

. Reporting to state and federal agencies . The law requires 
districts to report to the state education agencies whatever It 
deems necessary for purposes of evaluation (see below) or other 
purposes. No reporting to the federal level Is necessary. The 
level and kind of administrative work Involved vary considerably 
by state and by the complexity of the district's Chapter 
2-supported activities. But, as described elsewhere In the 
National Study (see Turnbull and Marks, 1986), states tend to ask 
for less reporting under Ciapter 2 than they do for other federal 
or state programs. 

. Evaluating the use of funds.* * Districts are not responsible for 
a formal annual evaluation of their Chapter 2-supported 
activities, unless the state education agency asks them to do so. 
The state Is required to do an annual evaluation of the use of 
Chapter 2 funds within the state, and may ask districts to supply 
them with Information as part of that evaluation. Some states ask 
for nothing; others may send a yearly questionnaire to districts; 
while still others ask for a formal evaluation design as part of 
the district's Chapter 2 application and then an evaluation report 
at the end of the year. Districts respond to these requirements 
In a variety of ways depending on the available expertise, 



See another report from the National Study for a more detailed discussion 
of state-local Interactions regarding applications and other forms of 
paperwork (Turnbull and Marks, 1986). 

See another report from the National Study (Knapp and Blakely, 1986) for a 
more extensive description of local evaluation activities. 
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complexity of what must be « ^raluated> and belief In the Importance 
of evaluation. 

• Administering services for private school students.* Except In 
states with **by pass" arrangements (where a third-party contractor 
administers federal programs for private school students rather 
than the district) or the equivalent of these arrangements (e.g«> 
where an Intermediate unit takes on the responsibility) » district 
staff are required to administer services for students In eligible 
private schools within district boundaries. This administrative 
job Involves notifying and consulting with private school 
officials » making purchases or otherwise paying for services » 
accounting for these expenditures » and monitoring and evaluating 
the services. The size and complexity of this administrative job 
vary directly with the number of eligible private schools: half 
of the nation* s schools districts In states without the 
alternative arrangements have such schools; the number of schools 
ranges from one to several hundred or more. 

Although not typically Involving much paperwork, the four remaining 
administrative tasks could require a considerable Investment of the Chapter 
2 coordinator's (or other administrator's) time. 



. Performing needs assessments . The law does not require a formal 
needs assessment process. Some districts do» often as part of 
other needs assessments — for example » an annual needs assessment 
survey performed for the Chapter 1 program Is done for Chapter 2, 
as welly In one rural site we visited. More typically, needs are 
""assessed** Informally at the district level (as a Chapter 2 
coodlnator consults colleagues on possible changes In the use of 
funds for the next year) or at the school level (e.g., as a 
librarian asks teachers or department heads what they most need In 
the way of new materials In the school's Instructional resource 
center. ) 

. Planning for programs and purchases . As with any Instructional 
program, some planning, however Informal, Is likely to precede the 
activities supported by Chapter 2 funds. Federal J^w and 
regulations specify no formal planning requirements (except In one 
subchapter dealing with basic skills Improvement projects, which 
asks explicitly for the development of a ""comprehensive and 
coordinated program"" to address students' skill deficiencies). 
Elaborate forms of planning become necessary under the block grant 
where the state education ^ency and local Instructional planning 
traditions encourage It or where block grant funds are used for 



Two other reports from the National Study discuss this subject more fully 
(Coopersteln, 1986; Knapp and Blakely, 1986) 
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new programs or activities. As noted in Section II, planning for 
Chapter 2 is often subsumed in the planning process for the 
programs to which block grant funds provide partial support. 

• Supervising programs or purchases . Particularly in larger 
districts, the supervision of programs or activities supported by 
Chapter 2 typically falls to staff other than the Chapter 2 
coordinator, such as the district gifted-and-talented program 
coordinator (who might receive a new set of yaterials purchased 
with block grant funds) or the staff development director (who 
might have used Chapter 2 funds to pay a consultant to run a 
workshop series). Nonetheless, the Chapter 2 coordinator (and 
staff, if any) typically retains an overall supervisory 
responsibility and must oversee (and often carry out) the 
expenditure of the Chapter 2 funds. 

• Consultation with parents or other community cembers .* Chapter 2 
law and regulations stipulate that parents be consulted in 
decisions about the use of funds and that they contribute to the 
design and implementation of the activities supported by the block 
grant. District officials have interpreted these requirements 
differently, in some cases doing little more than a pro forma 
presentation before the school board, in other cases setting up 
parent advisory committees specifically for Chapter 2. More 
typically, consultation with parents is not extensive and consists 
of periodic conversations about Chapter 2 activities with advisory 
groups set up for other purposes (e.g., to guide the district's 
Chapter 1 program, to react to curricular changes in the core 
instructional program). 



Administrative Load of Different Tasks 



We had no simple way of measuring the actual time involved in 
accomplishing these tasks. Instead, we asked survey and interview 
respondents to characterize the administrative load associated with the 
tasks, by ''assessing the burden" associated with each task.** We assumed 
that this broad and subjective concept captured the most significant 
dimensions of the administrative load imposed by the block grant. We 



See another report (Blakely and Stearns, 1986) from the National Study for 
an extensive discussion of this topic. 

Survey respondents assessed burden with a 4-point scale having the 
following values: 1 ■ not at all burdensome; 2 " not very burdensome; 3 ■ 
somewhat burdensome; A ■ very burdensome. Interview respondents described 
and assessed the tasks qualitatively. 



recognized » In so doing, that there could be various meanings to the term 
and that "burdens" might not be straightforwardly related to the size of the 
administrative task or the number of requirements » as previous research on 
Chapter 2 and other federal programs has pointed out (e.g.» Hastings and 
Bartell, 1984; Rezmovlc and Keesllng, 1983; Knapp et al., 1983). 

In reflecting on Chapter 2 and the programs that preceded lt» our 
respondents were likely to consider the following kinds of things burdensome: 

Paperwork that seemed unnecessary or duplicative (e.g.» filling out 
multiple applications for funds). 

External requirements that were thought to constrain unnecessarily 
administrators* discretion (e.g., state requirements to get 
permission for out-of-state travel with Chapter 2 funds). 

Sheer volume of work, when other demands on worktlme were severe. 

• An Increase In administrative activity In areas (such as private 
school services) that previously were simpler. 

. Administrative tasks, such as evaluation, that were difficult to do 
or that required expertise not possessed by staff within the 
district. 

Decrease In funding without a lessening of administrative work, as 
In the case of districts In which participation by private school 
students Increased under the ^lock grant. 

The sense of burden was generally tempered by respondents* perceptions of 
the benefit derived from the administrative activity (other research has 
distinguished the "Importance" of a task from the sense of burden 
surrounding It). As these meanings suggest, our respondents made It clear 
to us that burden was not the same as the amount of time spent administering 
the block grant, or even as the absolute amount of routine drudgery 
Involved. We repeatedly encountered Chapter 2 coordinators with heavy 
administrative loads under the block grant who pursued their work cheerfully 
and with little sense of burden, and who told us, "That*s my job," or the 
equivalent. 

This pattern was partly explained by the fact that Chapter 2 
coordinators with heavier administrative loads, who were typically In the 
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larger districts, also had part or all of their salaries paid by Chapter 2 
funds — in an almost literal sense, they were paid for their pain I 

Although the administrative load associated with each task is low, on 
average particular tasks are often fairly burdensome under the block grant. 
Under certain conditions, district personnel are likely to find Chapter 2 
difficult to administer, as Table III-2 suggests. Other tasks pose few 
difficulties for the great majority. In only one instance (very large 
districts with respect to their interactions with private schools) do more 
than half of the districts in a size category report a task as "somewhat" or 
"very" burdensome. However, the table helps to identify particular tasks 
that are more problematic than others and the types of districts likely to 
experience them that way. 

As the table suggests, filling out applications for block grant funds, 
planning for programs and purchases, and consulting with parents are less 
often seen as burdensome, while administering services for private school 
students, services, evaluating the use of funds, and performing needs 
assessments more often pose difficulties for administrators. 

The table also demonstrates that for some tasks the burdens fall 
differentially among the different size categories. Administrators in the 
larger districts experience supervising programs and purchases, accounting 
for expenditures, and administering services for private school students as 
more difficult than do those elsewhere. 

The nature of the tasks themselves and the size of the district are not 
the only sources of burden under the block grant. Other factors, especially 
the state, play a role in the way the district administers Chapter 2. 
Variability in the way states interpret and administer the block grant, 
suggested by previous studies (e.g., Kyle, 1983, 1985), was apparent from 
our visits to the states and obviously makes a difference in the way 
districts administer their programs (See Tumbull and Marks, 1986 for more 
detail on state variability). State education agency (SEA) actions have a 



Table I I 1-2 



DEGREE OF BURDEN ASSOCIATED WITH PARTICULAR ADMINISTRATIVE TASKS UNDER 
THE BLOCK GRANT, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 



Percentage of districts indicating that the follovlng tasks ver 'somewhat" or "very burdensome" under Chapter 2; 
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District Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very large 

(25,000 or Bore) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000 to 24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 

Small 

(600 to 2,499) 

Very small 

(less than 600) 

All districts 



Planning for Performing 

programa/ needs 
_purcha8ea assessments 



32 



33 
31 

40 



23 



22 



15 



20 



34 

36 
31 

35 
34 
39 
35 
36 



Applying Supervising 
for programs/ 
funds purchases 



23 

25 
20 

19 
20 
18 
13 
17 



44 



46 
42 

47 



25 



29 



11 



22 



Accounting 
for 

expenditures agencies 



Reporting Evaluating 
to state the use 
of funds 



45 



48 
42 

42 



31 
34 
8 
23 



27 



32 
22 

24 



30 



36 



22 



29 



35 



29 
42 

37 



34 



34 



21 



29 



Administering 
private 
school 
services 

60* 



66* 
54* 

44* 



40* 



39* 



32* 



40* 



Consultation 
with 
parents 

28 



23 
34 

31 



26 



24 



26 



2j 



* 

Percentage of those districts with participating private schools only. 
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Table IIT-3 



ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS COVERED BY BLOCK 
GRANT FUNDS, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 



District Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very large 

(25,000 or more) 

Urban 

Suburban 

Large 

(10,000 to 24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 

Small 

(less than 600) 

Very small 

(under than 600) 



Percentage of 
districts with 
adminis tr a t i ve 
costs charged to 
to block grant* 

76 



85 
63 
56 



17 
15 
4 



Median 
amount of 
funds for 
administrative 
costs** 

t34,851 



33,311 
44,570 
3,141 

1,574 

588 

100 



Mean 
percentage of 
district's 

total 
allocation** 

9% 



10 
8 

3 



All districts 



13 



950 



Defined as administrators' salaries, if any, and indirect administrative 
expenses. 

** 

Median amount and mean percentage based on those districts that did put 
Chapter 2 funds into administration. 
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great deal of Influence on at least the following three aspects of local 
block grant administrations 



• Applications > As noted above » the application form itself, which was 
designed by the SEA, cr;jld vary greatly in complexity. Also, t-he 
procedures for reviewing applications vary considerably across oEAs. 
We visited districts that had been required to revise and resubmit 
their applications because they lacked sufficient detail or were 
Judged inadequate in other ways by the SEA. More often, applications 
were simply accepted and merely checked for arithmetical errors or 
unallowable uses of funds. 



• Reporting to the SEA , Some states expected more information from 
districts than others, for example, complete inventory lists of 
equipment purchased with block grant funds o^ expenditure information 
of various kinds. 



. Evaluation , As previously described, some SEAs required little or 
nothing from their districts in the way of evaluative information, 
while v.thers e^xpected annual evaluations of varying complexity. 

Administrative Costs 



We distinguished burdens from administrative costs, but once again 
attempted to determine whether these costs presented a problem to 
districts. A majority of larger districts (enrollments of 10,000 or more) 
charge some or all of their administrative costs to the block grant. 
Otherwise, the costs of administering the block grant are usually borne by 
the school district. However, across all sizes of district, relatively fev 
respondents complained about unreimbursed administrative costs. For mor**: 
school districts, regardless of whether and how much government pays for 
administration, the unreimbursed costs do not contribute in an obvious way 
to a senfte of burden. 



Although there are limitations to the data we could get through the 
mall survey, we were ab 2 to learn whether Chapter 2 funds went toward 
administration and, if so, how much. We then generated a rough estimate of 
these costs by asking whether Chapter 2 funds were used to pay adminis- 
trative salaries or to defray Indirect a^ Inlstrative costs.* Table III-3 



The total administrative cost** " administrators* salaries + Indirect costs < 
These figures do not Include secretarial costs, which may have figured in 
the **noncertlficated personnel** line. However, "administrators* salaries'* 
is also likely to include some expenditures for actual delivery of services 
(like staff development). 5 2 
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shows the proportion of districts that cbirge administrative expenses to the 
block grant. Overall, a relatively small proportion of total local 
Chapter 2 funds goes to these administrative costs — about 5,4% of these 
funds nationwide (see Knapp and Blakely, 1986). 

We also Inquired about burdens attributed to unreimbursed costs of 
administering local operations overall and services for private school 
students in particular. As we note In Table III-4, relatively few districts 
complain about these costs* 

The fact that unreimbursed administrative cop^s are seldom perceived as 
a problem can be er lalned In several ways. For one thing, in most 
districts (especially smaller ones)» managing the block grant funds accounts 
for a small proportion of the G apter 2 coordinator's time — too small to 
generate much sense of burden. Moreover » administering the uses of 
Chapter 2 funds Is often so closely connected with routine functions 
associated with other federal or local programs that respondents were unable 
to easily distinguish (and hence complain f out) the portion of their jobs 
that might have been covered by Chapter 2 funds. 

The chief exception to this pattern Is the matter of administering 
services for private school students In larger districts. In these 
settings » which typically Include many private schools, the time and expense 
of managing private school services can be quite large. Understandably, 
districts might be concerned about this Issue (between a fifth and a quarter 
view that as a problem) . The perception of dlilflculty seems especlall> 
acute In those districts experiencing an Increase In the number or proportion 
of private schools whose students participate, and a corresponding Increase 
In the proportion of federal funds directed to them (eee Coopersteln. 1986, 
for a more detailed discussion). 

Burden Reduction Under the Blocic Grant 

As perceived by those wl.:h overall "ftdmlnlstratlve responsibility for 
Chapter 2, the absolute level of administrative burden under the block grant 

53 
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Table III-4 



PERCEPTIONS OF UNREIMBURSED ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS AS A PROBLEM, 

BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 



District Size 
(Enrollment) 



Very large 

(25,000 or more) 

Urban 

Suburban 

Large 

(10,000 to 24,999) 

Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 

Small 

(600 to 2,499) 

Very small 
(under 600) 

All districts 



Percentage of districts indicating that 
unreimbursed costs are a problem . . . 



(a) Overall 
12% 

11 
12 
11 

10 



(b) For private 
school portion* 

23% 



22 
24 
25 

16 



Either 
(a) or (b) 

23% 



22 
24 
23 



14 
6 



10 



These percentages are based only on those districts serving jrivate school 
students under Chapter 2. 
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Is low. The relative burden reportedly is low also: most mall survey 
respondents indicated that burdens were smaller under Chapter 2 than under 
the antecedent programs, although a substantial minority — approximate** a 
third — thought the burdens were the same. The short answer to the question 
"Has Chapter 2 reduced administrative burden?" is simply: it has. 

Mail survey data summarize the basic pattern succinctly. Table III~5 
presents, by size of district, the absolute level of burden averaged across 
the nine kinds of admln5.strative tasks. 



Table III-5 

OVERALL LEVEL OF ADMINISTRATIVE BURDEN DISTRICIS EXPERIENCE 
UNDER THE BLOCK GRANT, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 



District Size 
(Enrollment) 



Very large 

(25,000 or more) 

Urban 
Suburban 

Large 

(10,000 to 2^,999) 

Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 

Small 

(600 to 2,499) 

Very small 

(less than 600) 

All districts 



Percentage of districts 
above midpoint on the 
"burdensome" scale* 

27 



31 
26 

32 



19 
18 
7 
14 



Mean rating of 
burden across all 
administrative tasks** 

2.20 



2.18 
2.22 

2.20 



2.07 



2.06 



1.71 



1.92 



Midpoint on the scale is 2.5; hence, in the districts falling into this 
column, the average rating across the nine administrative tasks was that 
the task was "somewhat" or "very" burdensome. 

Based on the nine tasks listed earlier in this section in "Local 
Administrative Tasks Under the Block Grant and the Load Associated with 
Them," 



By couparlson with the antecedent programs » respondents tended to 
report that the block grant had reduced administrative burdens, as seen in 
Table III-6 below. Very few felt that burdens had increased. Because 
respondents across all size categories felt about the same, we have not 
broken out this table by district size. 



TABLE III-6 



CHANGE IN ADMINISTRATIVE BURDEN FROM ANTECEDENT PROGRAMS 

TO THE BI ' JK GRANT 



Percentage of districts* reporting 
that burdens under Chapter 2 are... 



. .. Smaller 53 
.. The same 37 
> . . Greater 5 

(100%) 



* 

Excluding cases in which the respondent had no prior responsibility for 
antecedent programs. 

These perceptions are borne out by the change in actual administrative 
activities, to the extent we were able to learn about them. Take, for 
example, the matter of applying for funds, the simplest and clearest case of 
burden reduction. Before Chapter 2, district officials had to fill out 
separate applications (in most programs, the application was a competitive 
grant proposal) for each antecedent program in which the district 
participated; the applications for such programs as ESEA Title IV-C, ESAA, 
and Teacher Corps were often detailed and lengthy. 
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Even though different people might be Involved In preparing 
applications, the effort to complete them was considerable. We note In 
Table III~7 the average number of antecedent programs In districts of each 
size category. The Implication for simplifying the process of aqulrlng 
funds Is clear. 



TABLE III-7 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF ANTECEDENT PROGRAMS, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 

District Size Average number of antecedent 
(Enrollment) programs In 1981-82 

Very large 2.4 
(25,000 or more) 

Urban 2.6 

Suburban 2.1 

Large 1*7 
(10,000 to 24,999) 

Medium 1>4 
(2,500 to 9,999) 

Small 1.2 
(600 to 2,499) 

Very small 1»1 
(under 600) 

All districts 1.3 
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Why Is It considered less burdensome to administer activities under the 
block grant? The general answer emerging from site visit Interviews was 
remarkably consistent: less has to be done to satisfy state and federal 
requirements under the block grant than vnder most of the preceding 
programs. The exception was ESEA Title IV-B, which In most states had 
administrative requirements much like those now found In Chapter 2. 
Compared with other antecedent programs. Chapter 2 has fewer reporting and 
paperwork requirements of all kinds, as the above discussion of applying for 
funds Implies. 
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But why do a substantial minority of coordinators report that the level 
of administrative burdens Is the same? There are several answers to this. 
First, many districts (64%) participated only In ESEA Title IV-B, and the 
administration of the block grant often operates like that of an extension 
of that program. Although Chapter 2 has fewer requirements than Title IV-B 
In some respects (for exeunple, there are no references to disadvantaged 
children In the block grant regulations; the range of purchases under Title 
IV*B was more constrained), In many Instances It Is perceived as comparable 
at the local level. Second, for some districts, there are counterbalancing 
burdens — e.g., less paperwork but more time consulting with private 
schools. Third, whether or not Chapter 2 brought changes In what had to be 
done, the absolute level of burden under the blocV grant or the antecedent 
programs has usually been so low that respondents perceive little difference 
between the two. 



Summary 

Our analyses In this section can be summarized as follows: First, with 
regard to the nature of local administrative tasks under the block grant and 
the administrative load associated with them, we found that: 

(1) The following administrative tasks under Chapter 2 could Involve a 
significant amount of paperwork at the local level: applying for 
fundSj accounting for expenditures, reporting to state and federal 
agencies, evaluating local uses of the funds, and administering 
services for private school students. Other tasks (performing needd 
assessments, planning for programs and purchases, supervising 
programs or purchases, and consulting with parents or othsr 
citizens) typically Involved less paperwork, but could absorb a 
substantial amount of an administrator's time. 

(2) District officials consider the administrative load as.^oclated with 
each of these tasks to be low (or at least, not very burdensome) In 
the majority of districts. 

(3) Some administrative tasks, under certain conditions, tend to pose 
significant burdens — for example, administering services for private 
school students In larger districts. 
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(4) State interpretation of federal block grant requirements accounts 
for much of the variation In burdens associated with tasks that the 
state education agency Influences most directly: applying for 
funds, reporting and accounting for expenditures, and evaluating the 
uses of funds • 

Second, regarding local administrative costs under Chapter 2, we found that: 

(5) Most districts of enrollment under 10,000 do not charge 
administrative costs (defined as the sum of administrators* 
salaries and Indirect administrative costs) to the block grant • 
More than half of the larger districts (and three-quarters of the 
largest) use some of their Chapter 2 funds to cover these kinds of 
expenses • 

(6) Nationwide, 5.4% of total Chapter 2 funds in 1984-85 at the local 
level went to administrative costs* The average (median) annual 
amount districts allocated to these expenses range from 134,851 in 
the largest districts to ilOO in the smallest. 

(7) Lack of reimbursement for administrative costs is not widely 
perceived as a problem among districts* Approximately, a fifth of 
the larges districts indicate so, both with respect to overall 
administration of block grant activities and the administration of 
services for private school students* 

Third, with regard to change in admlnletratlve burdens since antecedent 
programs, our analyses indicate that: 

(8) The block grant has generally reduced the burdens administrators 
experience and (to the extent we could determine) their actual 
workload, by couparlsoi? with anteceaent programs* (There are 
Important exceptions for particular tasks, such as administering 
services for private school students*) 

(9) A substantial minority of district administrators indicate that 
burdens have not changed significantly with the coming of the 
block grant* These responses are explained by the low level of 
burden to begin with, the number and complexity of the antecedent 
programs a district had to begin with, and the fact that for some 
districts simplification of some administrative tasks was offset 
by Increased complexity in others* 
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IV ENHANCEMENT OF LOCAL DISCRETION 



In this section we consider evidence relating to the achievement of the 
third major federal goal: the enhancement of local discretion. We first 
present findings regarding the degree of flexibility local recipients feel 
they have under Chapter 2 to establish and implement the programs they 
wish. We then relate these perceptions to decisionmaking under antecedent 
programs. Finally, we examine whose discretion at the local level is and is 
not enhanced under the block grant. 

Local Flexibility Under the Block Grant * 

The general thrust of our evidence is that the block grant mechanism 
constrains local discretion relatively little. We first inquired about the 
degree of flexibility and constrain': under the block grant without reference 
to prior programs. We asked respondents what influenced local decisions the 
most, what were the most important contributions of the block grant, how 
block grant funds related to local priorities, and in what ways (if at all) 
federal or state actions limited local choices. We also determined the 
numbers and kinds of uses for block grant funds. The results form a 
consistent pattern. 

Across districts, block grant funds support a great variety of 
activities approximating the full range of permissible uses listed in the 
law (and displayed in Section I of this report), although certain types of 



A discussion of this topic, with emphasis on the interaction between local 
accions and state or federal constraints, appears in another report from 
th^ Nationrl Study (Tumbull and Marks, 1986). 
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activity, such as the introduction of computers into the instructional 
program, are common to many districts* Within each district, Chapter 2 
funds often contribute to very different kinds of activities (except within 
the Gmallest districts, where the small amount of block grant funds makes 
support for more than one activity unrealistic). The list of Chapter 
2-8upported activities in the following three districts (during the 1984-85 
year) illustrates a diversity of use that is commonly found under the block 
grant : 



District in a small 
iLidwestern city: 
(Total Chapter 2 

allocation: 

i82,557) 



Medium-sized district 
in Appalachia: 
(Total Chapter 2 

allocation: 

i29,610) 



Computer lab 

Library/media center support 

Software, staff development, and planning 

for computer program 

Teacher goal-setting workshop 

Participation in a 5-district drug 

prevention consortium 
Curriculum development in critical thinking 

skills 
Study skills testing 

Library/media center support 
Sta."f development workshop for administrators 
Community education program 
Participation in a consortium of nearby 
districts supplying various services 



Small rural district 
in the Northeast: 
(Total Chapter 2 
allocation: 
il0,401 + some 
carryover funding) 



Materials and group leaders for 

extracurricular clubs 
Books, materials for an Early Education 

Resource Center 
Computer hardware /software 
Curriculum development project on the 

experiential aspects of learning 
Musical equipment 



The range of activities supported by Chapter 2, both within and across 
districts, is testimony to the flexibility of this funding source. 



In deciding how to use their funds, the majority of coordinators in 
districts of all sizes report that local priorities were an important 
determining factor and that one of the block grant *s accomplishments is to 
provide funds for local priorities. Table IV-1 summarizes these results 
(because the pattern is so consistent across size categories, we do not 
disaggregate the table). 
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Table IV-1 



USE OF CHAPTER 2 FUNDS FOR LOCAL PRIORITIES 



Chapter 2 coordinator 
Indicates that . . . 



Percentage of all 
districts nationwide 



Rank order of 
this response 



Local priorities are 
an Important factor 
Ip decisions about 
the use of funds 



82% 



1* 



• • • 



One accomplishment 
of the block grant 
Is to provide funds 



69% 



3** 



for local priorities 



* 



The most frequently noted response out of 10 possibilities • 
** 

The third most frequently noted response out of 12 possibilities. 

External constraints generated by state actions or federal requirements 
play relatively little role In decisions* Analyses reported elsewhere In 
the National Study (Turnbull and Marks, 1986) show that district officials 
uo not seem to perceive big, substantive limitations on what they can do 
with block grant funds, although they recognize the restriction on 
nonlnstructlonal uses (one Chapter 2 coordinator, for example, had refused a 
school librarian's request for a lett.^ring machine because it was intended 
for office work only). Between a quarter and a third of the survey 
respondents reported that state or federal actions limit what they do with 
Chapter 2 funds, as shown in Table IV-2, but less than half that percentage 
indicate they would prefer less guidance from above. 

Respondents differed on whether they thought the block grant funds were 
more or less flexible than, or about the same as, regular district funds. 
As reported elsewhere (Turnbull and Marks, 1986), in approximately a third 
of all districts, Chaptei 2 funds enable administrators to do what they 
would otherwise find difficult — e.g., trying out new instructional 
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Table IV-2 

PERCEIVED STATE AND FEDERAL CONSTRAINTS ON LOCAL CHAPTER 2 FUNDS 

Chapter 2 coordinators Indicate*** Percenta&e of districts nationwide 

a. State Constraints 

Their uses of Chapter 2 funds 30 
are limited by state regulations 
or guidelines 

• • • and they desire less state 5 
Intrusion* 

b. Federal constraints 

Their uses of Chapter 2 25 
funds are limited by 
federal regulations or 
guidelines 

and they desire less 11 
federal guidance* 



Percentage of districts Indicating both that their uses were limited by 
state or federal guidance and that they wished they had less guidance. 

approaches (such as computers) In districts where local funds are used 
conservatively* Nearly as large a percentage of coordinators Indicated that 
block grants were less flexible than local funds, reflecting concerns about 
possible supplanting violations and recognition that the funds were 
restricted to particular educational uses (however, as pointed out In the 
above-referenced report, this lack of flexibility did not constrain local 
decisionmaking much)* 



The fact that most local priorities can be accommodated within the 
authorized purposes of Chapter 2 and the lack of external constraints are 
the chief sources of the block grant's flexibility. During site visits, our 
respondents were quick to point this fact out to us and to indicate how much 
they appreciated the flexibility. The superintendent in a large Southern 
district that gained funds observed, in the same spirit as many officials we 
interviewed : 

wish all federal programs had the flexibility Chapter 2 has, I feel 
that I know better than anyone else what our needs are. Yet most 
federal programs require everyone to do the same thing, no matter what 
their needs," 

And in a rural Appalachian site that had lost funds relative to antecedent 
programs : 

"We've been hurt financially by Chapter 2, but if it had to happen, 
I've been personally glad — mind you I'm speaking as a conservative — 
that we have the flexibility to pick and choose the programs," 

Change in Flexibility from Antecedent Programs 

Many district coordinators (in approximately half of the districts 
responding to the mail survey) perceive Chapter 2 as more flexible than 
antecedent programs. In most other districts, respondents see no change, A 
siaall proportion of district coordinators (lower than 10% in almost all size 
categories) feel their flexibility has been reduced. 

Because these Judgments depend on the antecedent programs a district 
had before Chapter 2, we present in Table JlV-3 the patterns categorized by 
several of the larger antecedent programs. Although the general pattern is 
similar, programs with more complex programmatic requirements, such as ESAA 
or ESEA Title IV-C, tend to seem less flexible by comparison with Chapter 2 
than programs such as Title IV-B that more nearly resembled the block grant. 
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Table IV-3 

FLEXIBILITY UNDER CHAPTER 2 VERSUS SELECTED ANTECEDENT PROGRAMS 



Chapter 2 coordinators* 
consider Chapter 2>>> 

More flexible 

About the same 

Less flexible 



Compared with selected antecedent programs, In 
the following percentage of districts (that had 
each program) 



Title IV-B 
46 
53 
1 



100 



Title IV-C 
65 
27 
5 



100 



ESAA 

65 

27 
8 

100 



Excluding coordinators who did not have responsibility for these programs i 



Although they perceive their flexibility to have Increased (or to have 
been wide to begin with), district officials have not always acted on their 
perceptions. It Is not unusual to find that programs formerly supported by 
antecedent funds have continued In some form or other under Chapter 2. 
Existing antecedent programs are an Important Influence on spending 
decisions (see Apllng and Padllla, 1986); more often than not, an activity 
area supported under antecedent programs In the 1981-82 school year was 
still being funded with block grant funds 3 years later (see Tumbull and 
Marks, 1986). Nonetheless, compared with the situation under antecedent 
programs, the range of activities supported by block grant funds appears to 
have Increased, on average, for all district size categories, as shown Ir. 
Table IV-4. 



Several examples Illustrate the pattern: 



. The Chapter 2 coordinator In a medium-sized district that had opted 
to stay with Its antecedent programs observed, "Although we stayed 
with the programs we had before, we feel that we have more 
flexibility. For example, we are considering putting some money 
Into this computer Idea. We couldn't have done that before." 
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A large Western district that formerly had Title IV-B, IV-C, Career 
Educatloni and conununlty schools funding al?».ed Its Chapter 2 grant 
at similar purposes plus a diverse array of small projects (teacher 
mlnlgrantSi computer applications, a drug abuse program, etc.) 
following the new superintendent's philosophy that the block grant 
was a means to experiment* 

In a district in a small mldwestern city, Chapter 2 funds made It 
easier to justify a major venture Into computer education. In 
addition to library support (the only form of antecedent funding was 
under ESEA Title IV-B) , a curriculum development project, and 
participation In a drug abuse consortium* 



Table IV-4 

NUMBER OF ACTIVITY CATEGORIES SUPPORTED BY 
CHAPTER 2 AND ANTECEDENT PROGRAMS, 
BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 

Average number of major activity categories* 
supported by** * 

Size of District * * *Antecedent program •**Chapter 2 

(Enrollment) funds In 1981-82 funds In 1984-85 

Very large 3,8 4*8 
(25,000 or more) 

Urban 3.9 4.9 

Suburban 3.3 4.7 

Large 2.5 4.0 
(10,000 to 24,999) 

Medium 2.1 2.9 
(2,500 to 9,999) 

Small 1.6 2.4 
(600 to 2,499) 

Very small 1.3 1.9 
(less than 600) 

All districts 1.9 2.3 



Out of a total of seven possible categories. 



Many factors have contributed to this pattern of change. The 
combination of Increased funds (for most districts), the broader range 
authorized purposes, and the lessening of external constraints (such as the 
former state monitoring of Title IV-C projects) have contributed widely to 
the perception of greater flexibility and to actual departures from earlier 
programs* 

Where respondeutfe see no difference In flexibility between the block 
grant and antecedent programs, the explanations parallel those described In 
Section III regarding change In administrative burdens: under the blck 
grant, these administrators feel able to do what they have always done* In 
the case of those districts reporting less flexibility under the block 
grant, a sharp reduction In funding was often the principal explanation. In 
combination with binding commitments, such as the Implementation of a 
court*ordered desegregation plan. For example: 

* A large urban district In the Midwest experl3nclug large losses In 
former ESAA funds described Its flexibility as "zero.** Although 
aware that they are permitted to do more things with the money than 
ESAA allowed, district officials feel they are bound to maintain 
previous commitments at minimal levels* 

Whose Discretion? Over What Decisions? 

The block grant was designed not only to enhance local discretion 
vls-a-vls state or federal Influence but also to promote a broad-based 
consultation process among those closest to the education of children: 
principals, teachers, and parents* The global perceptions of flexibility 
just described mask Important differences In degree of Involvement and 
Influence among local participants and blur distinctions among the types of 
decisions they might Influence. It Is possible, for example, that certain 
kinds of participants found Increased room to maneuver, while others 
experienced little flexibility or were effectively excluded from 
decisionmaking. Along these lines, some research has suggested that the 
block grant mechanism tends to provide a few district official a with a small 
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source of discretionary funds, while not inviting significant input from 
others, especially communicy representatives (Henderson, 1983). We 
investigated this possibility by gathering information on a variety of role 
groups that might participate in Chapter 2 decisions and by examining the 
nature of the decisions themselves. 

Allczacion Versus Implementation Decisions 

When one examines local operations under the block grant firsthand ^ it 
quickly becomes apparent that two levels of decision are implied: overall 
allocation decisions that direct funds to certain uses (e.g., computers 
rather than elementary guidance) and implementation decisions once 
activities have been targeted (e.g., which computers do we buy and where 
will they be located?). The cast of characters and the kinds of influence 
they wield differ by level. A Chapter 2 coordinator in a small midwestern 
city described the process in a way that captures a widespread pattern among 
districts of all sizes: 

"When we received notice of the amount of Chapter 2 money, we 
started a process with several steps. First, the executive 
cabinet [superintendent, assistant superintendent for 
instruction, business officer, and several other high 
administrators] looked at it and we made general decisions. 
We talked about educational TV but saw the computer education 
need. Second, we broug t ia ^At". ":^)^cial projects coordinator, 
who set up a planning committee to develop a plan. We thought 
this was the new thing, the wave of the future. We didn*t know 
for sure until the committee studied it and developed a plan. 
Third, we put it to the Curriculum (k)mmittee of the Board, and 
through them to the whole Board." 

The allocation decisions tend to be made at th^ district office level 
and are more formal, involving at least nominal consultation with /arious 
parties and often other mechanisms such as needs assessments. 
Implementation decisions more often are made less formally by school staff 
as they design and conduct the activities to which Chapter 2 funds 
contribute, although some of the planning for implementation may happen in 
districtwide committees, as in the example above. 



At either level, Chapter 2-related decisions are likely to be part of a 
larger, ongoing decision process, as described In two other reports from the 
National Study (Knapp and Blakely, 1986; Blakely and Stearns, 1986), For 
example, districts tend not to establish distinct Chapter 2 decisionmaking 
bodies, but prefer to use existing mechanisms such as a Chapter 1 program 
advisory committee, a district cur^-lculum planning group, or the 
superintendent's cabinet. In other words, the block grant Is likely to 
support existing patterns of Influence and participation rather than create 
new ones. 



Some Have FJexlblllty, Others Don't 



Because of the tendency to reinforce existing patters of Influence and 
participation. It Is not surprising that a small set of decisionmakers In 
the district office typically exert the greatest control over allocation 
decisions. Our fleldwork Identified the following patterns among districts 
regarding the way decisions are made about the uses of block grant fun4s: 

• One-person show . In many districts, especially In smaller or 
medium-sized ones, a single individual is the driving force behind 
allocation decisions. In some cases it is the superintendent (or 
assistant superintendent) who sees Chapter 2 money as an opportunity 
to set a particular program in motion or otherwise contribute to a 
high-priority activity. More often, the Chapter 2 coordinator, by 
virtue of position and administiative assignment (which may derive 
from an antecedent program responsibility), exerts primary control 
over these decisions and other aspects of the decisionmaking 
process — for example, who is kept informed about the availability or 
amount of block grant funds. 

• District-levex insiders' group . Typically through informal 
consultation, the Chapter 2 coordinator and several other key 
administrators — some with responsibility for federal/state programs, 
others from line administration, perhaps including ^ht 
superintendent) — discuss possibilities for the use o^. vue fun^ and 
arrive at some consensus anong themselves; they subsequently 'sell" 
the idea to others, whose acquiescence is necessary for the idea to 
be implemented. 

. Districtwide committee . In some instances, a powerful districtwide 
committee speaks for Chapter 2 funds and effectively gains coutrol 
over them. We saw this most dramatically illustrated in ihe 



case of committees set up under one or another antecedent program, 
as In the case of a dlstrJ.ctwlde librarians* committee iu a suburban 
midwestern district, described as follows: "The librarians are very 
posiessive about their Chapter 2 money in this district. They would 
be extremely agitated if the district would choose to put the funds 
into other areas. The district would have a mutiny on its hands," 
(The Chapter 2 coordinator had suggested other uses but gave in to 
the librarians ' pressure . ) 

This nucleus of district-level decisionmakers might or might not 
involve others, depending on existing traditions and mechanisms of 
decisionmaking or the internal politics of the district. Although mail 
survey responses Indicate that a formal needs assessment plays an important 
role in a third of the districts nationwide, our fieldwork suggests that 
these assessments are less otten an influential factor. As often as not, we 
found evidence that the core group attempts to limit others' participation 
in these decisions, for fear of losing control of the process. These 
decisionmakers typically are well aware of the wide range of potential uses 
for block grant funds but do not wlwh to go through a protracted process of 
considering all possibilities, preferring instead to focus more quickly on a 
few options they believe are most important. Centralized control of 
decisionmaking (at least for allocation decisions) also seems to be 
associated with those districts that use block grant funds to stimulate 
innovations. A superintendent described his interest in the block grant in 
these terms: "I can use these funds to get things going. I put out the 
original idea, but leave the implementation to district administrators." 

We found relatively little evidence of extensive consultation with 
school staff about how to allocate the block grant funds, even though a 
teacher or principal often was a member of the relevant district committee. 
There was, however, considerable difference by size category; in smaller 
districts, teachers apparently playt*d a more central role in allocation 
decisions (see Knapp and Blakely, 1586). The more usual ^ enarios resembled 
the following situation described by a principal in a large district located 
in a small midwestern city: 
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"You know, I have this question. Why did t)ie district decide on 
computers versus staff development? Probably, what happens: 
someone is in the right place at the ri-^ht time, I*m not 
complaining, but we don't always look rt all options. [With this 
decision] I got the feeling the decision had been made. No one 
asked me; 'Hey, what do you want done with this block grant 
money? ' " 

Typically, school board members were not active participants in 
Chapter 2-related decisionmaking. Few of the school board members we 
interviewed, for example, had detailed knowledge of what Chapter 2 funds 
supported; some were not sure what Chapter 2 was (it was not unusual for 
interviewees to ^ave been briefed on Chapter 2 by district office staff 
before our sit-.; visit). As the more detailed analyses in other reports from 
this study suggest (see Knapp and Blakely, 1986), the board's role was 
generally to approve reconimendations brought to it by district 
administrators, rather than to debate the uses of funds, A board president 
in a suburban district spoke for many districts as she described her board's 
relationship to Chapter 2: 

"As for our involvement with Chapter 2, the only thing is the 
application each year. It comes as a recozjnendatior to us to approve. 
There was never an instance to say what should go into the program. 
The Board does not really have much input. We think that's why we hire 
our top administrators, Peo]>le are not much concerned with little pots 
of money," 

Similarly, parents and other community members tend tc have little 
direct role in allocation decisions. As we report in greater detail 
elsewhere (see Blakely and Steams, 1986), the modal patterns are for 
parents to have virtually uo involvement or to be "represented" on planning 
committees by one or two interested individuals. (Once the allocation 
decisions have been made, it is not musual for knowledgeable parents or 
citizens to be called In to advise on the details of program implementation, 
such as the type of computer purchase.) The reasons for this low level of 

activity include the small amounts of funding under the block grant 
(relative to other federal, state, or local funding sources), the 
traditional distance between schools and the community, the limited efforts 



made by many districts to Involve parents or citizens and the use of 
Chapter 2 funds as partial support for larger programs. Together, these 
factors t^ud to make fhe block grant relatively invisible to parents and 
citi2ens« 

Hoi/ever, as described in detail in the above-referenced report, parents 
and citizens exert indirect influence on decisions, most importantly by the 
way district (and school) administrators respond to community sentiments and 
advocacy pressures. There is much evidence that both allocation and 
implementation decisions reflect the district's efforts to be responsive to 
what they perceive as the community's needs. 

The fact that these groups — school staff, school board, and parents or 
other citizens — appear to play a less important role in decisions about the 
use of Chapter 2 funds is not a necessary consequence of the block grant 
mechanism. In principle, these groups could be involved more heavily, but 
that would be likely only in districts that have already established 
traditions or ways of involving these groups. Although the language of the 
law appears to encourage broad-based participation iu these decisions, it 
usually does not take place. 



Flexibility in Implementation Decisions 

Implementation decisions are a somewhat different matter. There, the 
story is as varied as the activities supported by block grant funds and the 
arrangements districts have evolved for carrying out their instructional 
programs. Nonetheless, some generalizations can be made. 

First, implementation decisions typically are left to school staff, or 
else to district personnel whose role includes program design, supervision 
of school staff, staff development, or the like (we encountered many such 
people in our fieldwork — for example, district computer education 
coordinators, Inservice training staff, gif ted-i^nd-talented coordinators, or 
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media supervisors) • These kinds of district-level staff were more likely to 
be involved in larger districts or in the implementation of larger or more 
complex Chapter 2-supported projects. 

Second, the block grant mechanism or requirements have little to do 
with the level of involvement or the constraints on the discretion of these 
people. People bt. >me involved by virtue of their position (e.g., school 
librarians choosing particular materials to purchase) or because they seize 
the opportunity (or are assigned) to carry out what others have decided. 

Third, neither school board members nor parents tend to be actively 
involved in implementation of block-grant-supported activities, except that 
it is not unusual to find an J^^'teres'ced individual or two from the community 
participating, for example, on a planning committee or in school-level 
''booster" activities related to, or as volunteers in, a computer lab or 
gifted students' programs (see Blakely and Stearns, 1986). 



Summary 



The analyses presented in this section support the following findings. 
First, regarding local flexibility under the block grant, we found that: 

(1) The block grant mechanism c'>ns trains local discretion relatively 
little. Chapter 2 funda support a wide range of activities, both 
across and within districts, that in aggregate approximate the full 
range of permissible uses authorized by ECIA. 

(2) State and federal requirements and guiJance play little or no role 
in limiting whac districts do with their Chapter 2 funds. Of those 
districts that perceive such limitations, few wish less guidance 
from higher levels of govemmenit. « Limitations are generally seen as 
having little to do with educational substance. 

(3) Districts split on whether they viewed block grant funds as more or 
less flexible than local district funding — ^a third of the 
coordinators considered them more flexible, nearly as many said less. 
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Second, regarding changes in flexibility since antecedent programs* we 
found that: 



(4) Approximately half of the districts felt Lhat block grant funding 
and requirements were more flexible than the programs that 
preceded It; most of the rest felt there had been little change • 
(A small proportion of districts, which lost large amounts of 
money from antecedent programs, Indicated that their flexlblll^:y 
was greatly reduced, especially where desegregation mandates 
persisted.) 

(5) The perceptions of change depended on what antecedent program was 
used as the reference point* More complex programs like ESEA 
Title IV-C and ESAAwe^^ considered less flexible than the block 
grant more often than 1 le IV-B, which Chapter 2 resembles* 

(6) Although they perceive their flexibility to have Increased, 
district decisionmakers often fall to take advantage of the wider 
latitude afforded by Chapter 2* 

(7) Overall, however, the range of activities supported by the block 
grant (across all districts) is greater than what prevailed under 
antecedent programs* 

Third, with regard to the relative role of different groups In local 
decisionmaking about the block grant, we fourd that: 

(8) Some groups experience flexibility under the block grant more than 
others* One or a few district-level administrators (e*g*, the 
Chapter 2 coordinator, the superintendent, or an existins 
conunittee of some kind) typically control decisions about the us? 
of funds; school staff, school board members, and parents or othk : 
community members tend to have relatively little role in these 
decisions* 

(9) The core decisionmaking group in the district office may involve 
others in a more advisory capacity, but their influence is 
generally weak* Key decisionmakers may, in fact, take steps to 
limit the potential involvement of others in the decisionmaking 
process* 

(10) Decisions about the implementation of Chapter 2-sunported 
activities more typically are the province of school '"taff , 
although district staff may play an important role, for example, 
in planning, design, or supervision* The school board and parents 
generally have little to do with these implementation decisions* 
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(ll) At the level of implementation, participation and influence 

patterns are as varied as the activities Chapter 2 supports and 
the local arrangements for carrying out instructional programs. 
The block grant mechanism exerts little or no constraint on these 
processes, nor does it stimulate broad-based participation in 
implementation. 



V CONCLUSIONS 



In this section we summarize our findings about the achievement of 
federally legislated goals for the block grant and Interpret these findings 
from the broader perspective of the National Study of Local Operations Under 
Chapter 2 and In the context of other prograih^ and federal concerns. 

Achievement of Legislative Goals at the Local Level 

The preceding analyses have concentrated on three legislative goals: 
educational Improvement > reduction of local administrative burden, and 
enhancement of local discretion. As of the third year of the block grant » 
those goals have been achieved » at least to some degree. We re /lew briefly 
the highlights of our findings with respect to each. 

Educational Improvement 

We analyzed ''Improvement-oriented actlvit/" under the block grant » a 
category of activity In which we Include any effort to upgrade equipment and 
materials, develop curricula, train or add to staff, Innovate or experiment 
«rlth Instructional approaches and programs, or stimulate schoolwlde 
coordination and planning. We assumed that "Improvement" was more likely to 
occur where we found evidence that something (e.g., materials or staff) had 
Increased, new or different approaches were being tried, the activities were 
related to the central academic mission of the schools, and the activities 
were associated with widely agreed-on conditions for student learning 
(motivation, time spent on task, etc.). In assessing whether Chapter 2 had 
contributed to the Improvement, we looked for evidence that what the block 
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grant purchased could not have been supported in other ways and that this 
support was not trivial. 



We found that Chapter 2 is making the following kinds of contributions: 

. Introducing new kinds of equipment and materials « Block grant funds 
have fully or partly supported the introduction of computer 
technology in three quarters of the nation's school districc^. 
Although not yet thoroughly integrated into the instructional 
program 9 these computers are being used actively and are generating 
considerable excitement among students and staff. 

. Curriculum development . One-quarter of the nation's school 
districts are using Chapter 2 funds to develop curricula, 
particularly in core academic areas. 

. Staff renewal . Staff development is being supported with block 

grant funds in one quarter of all school districts; much of this (in 
about half the districts using funds for staff development) is for 
retraining in areas of teacher shortage. 

. Schoolwide coordination and plannina - Chapter 2 ia seldom 

responsible for stimulating schoolwide planning except under certain 
circumstances (e.g., where districts fund school minigrants). 
However, a majority of school districts are supporting what they 
consider to be "schoolwide improwment activities"; in a smaller 
proportion of cases (about a quarter of districts nationwide), the 
funds are contributing to "programs based on effective-schools 
research," according to survey respondents. Chapter 2 is seldom 
responsible for stimulating schoolwide planning except under certain 
circumstances (e.g., where districts fund school minigrants). 

. Innovation . Distrl :t administrators in a majority of school 

districts view the block grant money as seed money or the means to 
initiate new programs. These innovations are extremely varied, and 
tend not to be as structured as under former programs supporting 
innovations, such as ESEA Title IV-C. However, compared with that 
program vJhapter 2 enables new ideas to be tried out in a wider range 
of districts, especially among smeller ones. 

The magnitude of tl "^se improvements often is etuallf reflecting the 
proportionately small size of Chapter 2 grants. But local educators 
describe the improvements ap important ^ often critical, to particular 
aspects of their instructio'iai programs. 
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Administrative Burden Reduction 



M.8t districts* administrative burdens under the block grant are low, 
and thev either have been reduced by comparison with antecedent programs or 
were not very burdensome to begin with. There are important exceptions to 
this general rule, having to do with certain districts and particular kinds 
of administrative tasks: 

. Greater burdens in larger districts and particular states . Larger 
districts, especially those with large or growing Involvement of 
private school students In atctivities supported by the block grant, 
are especially likely to find certain aspects of administration 
difficult. Districts whose state departsents of education require 
extensive applications, evaluations, or reports complain about 
burdens more than districts in other states. 

• Burdens awociated with serving private school students and 

evaluating programs . Although the absolute level of burden for all 
tasks is low, certain kinds of tasks are noticeably more bu. ^.some 
than others: the admioistration of the private school component is 
often a source of difficulty and complaint, as is evaluation (which 
is more difficult than conventional evaluations of more discrete 
categorical programs). The application process and the accounting 
of expenditures, on the other hand, are widely perceived to be 
simple . 

Burden under the block grant is not the same thing as the number of 
chores to do or the amount of time spent carrying out administrative tasks. 
Our analyses identify various factors as contributors to a sense of burden: 
Increases in routine administrative tasks where earlier procedures were 
simpler, a change in the perceived burden-to-benef it ratio, tasks for which 
there is no local expertise, and excessive external constraint. 



Unreimbursed administrative costs generally do not contribute to a 
sense rf burden. Although most districts do cover some or all of the costs 
of administering Chapter 2 with local funds, few respondents express concern 
over this issue. Most of the exceptions Involve the unreimbursed costs of 
administering services to private school students. 
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Enhancement of Local Discretion 



Chapter 2 Is overwhelmingly perceived as either more flexible than the 
programs that preceded It or about the same. (In most districts that had 
ESEA Title IV-B funding, Chapter 2 Is seen as equally flexible; In most 
districts that participated In the other major antecedent programs, Chapter 
2 Is seen as more flexible.) The perception of flexibility results from 
several characteristics of the block grant: It has many authorized purposes, 
few requirements, and funding formulas that give most districts an Increase 
In funding relative to antecedent programs. Districts experiencing large 
losses In funding tended to feel that their flexibility has been reduc(:id, 
especially where binding external mandates, such as desegregation court 
orders, leave little room for choice • 

Districts have not always acted on the flexibility that they feel they 
have under Chapter 2. It Is very common for districts to have continued 
antecedent program patterns (especially ESEA Title IV-B) rather than glv- 
alternatives serious conslderatlor . However, by comparison with ante^. -dent 
programs, districts In all size categories are, on average, ing the funds 
for a wider range of activities now than before the block gra^t a inception. 

Flexibility under the block grant Is experienced by certain staff but 
not others. Typically, a core decisionmaking group consisting of a few 
district officials (e.g.. Chapter 2 coordinator, superintendent or assistant 
superintendent, and others with a stake in the block grant funds) sets the 
agenda for most block grant use. Others — principals and occasionally 
parents — are brought Into the decision process in varying degrees. They 
participate less in allocation decisions (e.g., whether to use the funds for 
computers or staff development) than in decisions about implementation 
(e.g., what computers to purchase, where to place them ia the school). 

Interaction Among the Goals for the Block Grant 

Although our analyses have addressed each of the three goals 
separately, it is important to consider the way the goals — and their 
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achievement — relate to one another. Together, they embody the public 
"theory" of the education block grant: simplified requirements can 
simultaneously reduce burden and enhance flexibility; then both reductions 
in burden and the widening of local discretion promote the achievement of 
educational improvement by unleasUlng greater local energies. 

Our findings support parts of this general theory. The relatively low 
level of federal and state requirements under the block grant brings about 
administrative simplicity and contributes to a sense of flexibility. 
Further, the exercise of local discretion under Chapter 2 contributes to 
many instances of local improvement. Where districts have taken advantage 
of it, the flexibility afforded them has allowed improvement-oriented 
activities, as defined in this study, to increase. Creative local educators 
can and do seize the opportunity that the block grant provides. 

But simpler administrative arrangements do not necessarily translate 
into more time and energy for local instructional matters. More often than 
not, the absence of detailed application, design, and evaluation 
requirements corresponds to the absence of staff to do these things (our 
analyses of administrative costs under Chapter 2 indicated that relatively 
few districts use the funds to support these staff). Also, rlexibility by 
itself does not necessarily stimulate improvement or change: d^.stricts seem 
as likely to continue programs established before as to start new ones. 

Putting the Achievement of Legislative Goals in Perspective 

Only by viewing Chapter 2*s accomplishments in broader perspective can 
we understand what this form of federal aid has achieved. We must pose 
several questions: Have we considered all the important criteria for 
judging the block grant's success? What qualifications must be attached to 
the overall verdict that Chapter 2 has accomplished its legislative goals? 
In what ways was some measure of success inevitable, given the design of the 
legislation? In what ways might success have resulted from outside factors 
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such as broad professional trends or even the prior history of categorical 
programs? 

The answer to the first question begins with the recognition that a 
federal policy like Chapter 2 has various effects, many of which are not 
anticipated by federal goal statements, nor even intended. We note below 
other criteria by which Chapter 2 can be judged (which we take up in other 
reports emerging from this study): 

• The achievement of local goals * Too numerous to mention or even 
analyze effectively, the particular goals established locally for 
the use of block grant funds are as Important as the more general 
federal goals. 

. Effects on the redistribution of benefits . Chapter 2 has 

redistributed funding from certain kinds of districts and states to 
others. The consequences for the populations of students who have 
potential access to the block grant's benefits are an Important 
basis for judging this program's merit. (See Apllng and Padllla, 
1986; Knapp and Blakely, 1986.) 

. Effects on the balance of benefits between public and private school 
student ^ . The balance of benefits distributed to the students of 
public and private schools appears to have shifted subtly under 
Chapter 2, with private school students gaining somewhat over what 
they experienced under antecedent programs (see Coopersteln, 1986). 

. The implications of the block grant for state educational agencies 
(SEAs) and intermediate units (lEUs) . Although this report has 
focused on statutory goals at the local level, the block grant is an 
intergoveracental vehicle. Its implications for the functioning of 
SEAs and lEUs are another Important basis for judging it.* 

. The implications of the block grant for particular advocacy 

interests . There are many constituents for the kinds of activities 
Chapter 2 supports — some organized around particular student needs 
(e.g., gifted and talented students), some around broader functions 
(e.g., desegregation, the Involvement of the public in education). 
How well the block grant responds to these Interests is a legitimate 
basis for assessing it. (We touch on these implications throughoitt 
our analyses. Desegregation effects are dealt with more centrally 
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Because our study concentrated on the implementation and effects of 
Chapter 2 at the local level, we do not have sufficient data to treat 
these topics adequately. For effects of the block grant at the state 
level, the reader is referred to Kyle (1983, 1985); GAO (1984); Henderson 
(1983, 1985). 
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in Knapp and Blakely, 1986; parer.t and citizen involvement is the 
subject of another report: Blakely and Steams , 1986.) 

The federal goals have a special claim to significance because they are 
stated in the legislation. Our analyses show a picture of success, although 
with the following caveats: 

. The breadth of Chapter 2's contribution to educational improvement 
may imply dilution of Improvement efforts. Many gain, but only a 
little. 

. The block grant's approach to enhancing local discretion often 
solidifies the position of a few (e.g., district officials) while 
not actively encouraging the involvement of others, especially at 
the school level, except In the day-to-day conduct of activities 
supported by Chapter 2 funds. 

The removal of administrative requirements reduces both the demand 
on administrative time and the resources to support administrators-- 
who can help in planning, evaluate activities, or supervise and 
support program staff, as well as fill out forms. 

We must also observe that some of the program's success in relation to 
its legislative goals was virtually automatic. As the law states them and 
as we have defined them, it is not difficult for the three federal goals to 
be achieved, at least minimally. By authorizing a wide range of purposes 
and proscribing state influence over the local use of funds, the state made 
it very likely that district administiators would find the block grant 
flexible. The consolidation of numerous programs into a single 
authorization, combined with the reduction in planning, reporting, and 
consultation requirements, could not help streamlining the administration of 
the block grant. The goal of educational improvement is sufficiently broad 
that it covers many purchases or activities. 

On the '^ther side of tbe coin, the block grant's philosophy and 
structure are not solely responsible for its successes. Timing and context 
are also important, and block grant aid came at a time when districts were 
prepared to nuake good use of it. One important factor was the surrounding 
context of educational reform, which energized many districts' efforts to 
make constructive use of the funding. 
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Another was the hlstoiry of categorical programs, which left districts 
both an array of local projects that were thought worthy of continuing and 
also a set of procedures for using grant funds* Such devices as ESAA 
planning committees or mlnlgrant review processes are examples of the 
procedures that districts have chosen to continue* The coming of Chapter 2 
has not meant that districts have forgotten what they learned how to do 
under more highly specified programs, although evaluation Is one area In 
which districts have tended to discontinue past practices* 

Finally, the value of achieving the block grant's goals also presumes 
that other, targeted programs exist to take care of the pressing educational 
needs of specific segments of the student population* Chapter 2 Is a 
broad-aim funding vehicle and has generally been used to support activities 
that benefit a wide spectrum of student needs, but In few Instances with 
sufficient Intensity to handle specialized learning needs well* Local 
educators usually appreciate the block grant's breadth and often feel they 
have enough other programs to deal with the disadvantaged, limited English 
proficient, or other target groups* Alongside these programs, the block 
grant appears to play a useful role (sometimes supplementing them 
directly)* Whether, In their absence, the block grant would be directed to 
these needs Is not clear* 
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Appendix A 



TECHNICAL NOTE AND STANDARD ERROR VALUES FOR TABLES 



This appendix contains a technical note and tables replicating those in 
text> including row or column n's and standard error values for means or 
proportions* 

Technical Note 

The tables in text and in this appendix are all based on population (or 
subpopulation) n's, estimated by multiplying raw n's within each cell of the 
survey stratification grid by the inverse of the sampling fraction 
(recalculated to reflect nonresponse) and by the inverse of the item matrix 
sampling fraction. Thus, all percentages, means, and medians in the tables 
are national estimates. For further detail on sampling and weighting 
procedures, see the methodological appendix to the main report of the study 
(Knapp and Blakely, 1986). 

Standard Error Values for Tables 

Confidence intervals around estimated population means and proportions 
can be calculated by: 

+/- 1.96 (Sex) [P < '05] 

The significance of differences of non-overlapping samples can be 
determined from the normally distributed statistic; 

(M^' - M2') / (Se^^+ Se^^)^^^ 

where and M2 are means (or proportions) and where Sei and Se2 are 
standard errors of the two samples. 
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Table A-II-1 



COMPUTER-RELATED PURCHASES UNDER ANTECEDENT PROGRAMS 
AND UNDER CHAPTER 2, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 

(Standard error values are In parentheses) 



District Size (n/n)* 
(Enrollment) 

Very large 

(25,000 or more) 
(N - 152/160) 

Urban 

(N - 83/91) 

Suburban 
(N - 69/69) 

Large 

(10,000 to 24,999) 
(N - 461/471) 

Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 
(N - 2,606/3,009) 

Small 

(600 to 2,499) 
(N - 4,352/5,298) 

Very small 

(less than 600) 
(N - 4,802/6,517) 

All districts** 

(N - 12,369/15,455) 

Proportion of nation's 
students 



Percentage of districts 
purchasing computer hardware or software 



Antecedent programs in 
the 1981-82 school year 

37% (4) 



29 (4) 
47 (6) 
26 (4) 

23 (2) 

23 (4) 

13 (5) 

20% (3) 
.23** 



Chapter 2 in the 
1984-85 school year 

85% (2) 



85 (2) 
87 (2) 
82 (3) 

78 (2) 

80 (3) 

62 (5) 

72% (2) 
.80** 
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First figure refers to the 1981-82 school year; second figure refers to 
the 1984-85 school year. 

Districtc in each column include the indicated proportion of the nation's 
total student population. 
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Table A-II-2 



USE OF FUNIS FOR CURRICULUM AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
UNDER ANTECEDENT PROGRAMS aNL UNDER CHAPTER 2, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 

(standard error values are In parentheses) 

Percentage of districts using funds to support. 

Curriculum development Staff development 



District Size (n/n)"*" 
(Earollment) 

Very large 

(25,000 or mor") 
(N - 152/160)+ 
Urban 

(N - 83/91) 

Suburban 
(N - 6«/69) 

Large 

(10,000 to 24,999) 
(N - 461/471) 

Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 
(N - 2,606/3,009) 

Small 

(600 to 2,499) 
(N - 4,352/5,298) 

Very small 

(less than 600) 
(N - 4,802/6,517) 

All districts 

(N - 12,369/15,455) 

Proportion of nation's 
student 



Antecedent* Chapter 2* * Antecedent Chapter 2 

42X (3) 79X (2) 



50X (4) 

56 (5) 

43 (6) 

33 (3) 

26 (3) 

17 (3) 

10 (5) 

17X (2) 

.30 



56X (2) 
50 (2) 
62 (3) 
49 (4) 

33 (2) 

25 (3) 

18 (4) 

25X (2) 

.65 



48 (5) 
35 (5) 
29 (4) 

22 (2) 

10 (2) 

7 (5) 

12X (2) 

.26 



83 (2) 
73 (2) 
68 (3) 

40 (2) 

27 (3) 

16 (4) 

27X (2) 

.77 
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In the 1981-82 school year. 

t 

In the 1984-85 school year. 

The first figure corresponds to columns 1 and 3; the second figure 
corresponds to columns 2 and 4. 

*^The districts in each coliunn include the indicated proportion of the total 
student population nationwide. 
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TABLE A-II-3 



INVESTMENT OF CHAPTER 2 FUNDS IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, 
BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 



Median amount and proportion of 19S4-85 Chapter 2 
funds invested in curriculum development* 



District Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very Large 

(25,000 or more) 
(N - 118) 

Urban 
(N - 61) 

Suburban 
(N - 57) 

Large 

(10,000 to 24,999) 
(N - 267) 

Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 
(N - 1,060) 

Small 

(600 to 2,499) 
(N - 1,275) 

Very small 

(less than 600) 
(N - 1,137) 

All districts 
(N - 3,857) 



Amount 



$59,714 

44,792 
78,048 
10,863 

4,200 

1,720 

1,155 

2,444 



Proportion 



15% 

10 
20 
10 

15 

15 

32 

19 



*Medians were calculated excluding districts that put no dollars into this 



area. 
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Table A-II-4 



USE OF CHAPTER 2 FUNDS FOR SCHOOL-WIDE IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS OR 
PROGRAMS BASED ON EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS RESEARCH, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 

(Standard error values are In parentheses) 

Percentage of districts using 1984-85 
Chapter 2 funds for.. . 



District Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very large 

(25,000 or more) 
(N - 137/142)* 

Urban 

(N - 81/84) 

Suburban 
(N - 56/58) 

Large 

(10,000 to 24,999) 
(N - 402/400) 

Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 
(N - 2,407/2,598) 

Small 

(600 to 2,499) 
(N - 4,272/4,601) 

Very small 

(less than 600) 
(N - 5,092/4,809) 

All districts 

(N - 12,311/12,550) 



School-wide 
Improvement 
programs 

70% (3) 



69 (3) 

71 (4) 

76 (4) 

64 (2) 

59 (4) 

54 (6) 



58 (3) 



Programs based 
on effective 
schools research 

37% (4) 



34 (5) 

40 (5) 

34 (5) 

27 (3) 

22 (4) 

13 (7) 

20 (3) 



* 

The first figure corresponds to school -wide programs; the second figure 
corresponds to effective schools programs. 
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Table A-II-5 



USE OF CHAPTER 2 FUNDS TO START NEW PROGRAMS, AS SEED MONEY, 
AND TO FUND MINI-GRANTS, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 

(Standard error values are In parentheses) 

Percentage of districts Indicating that Chapter 2 

funds . . r 



District Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very large 

(25,000 or more) 
(N - 161/163)* 

Urban 

(N - 90/93) 

Suburban 
(N - 71/69) 

Large 

(10,000 to 24,999) 
(N - 459/454) 

Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 
(N - 2,9b 72,776) 

Small 

(600 to 2,499) 
':n - 5,064/4,786) 

Very small 

(less than 600) 
(N - 6,015/6,031) 

All districts 

(N - 14,661/14,210) 



• . .Allow dis- 
tricts to start 
new programs 

67% (2) 



59 C) 
77 (3) 
77 (3) 

60 (2) 
66 (3) 
44 (3) 
56% (2) 



. . .Are 
viewed as 
seed money 

47% (3) 



45 (3) 

49 (4) 

44 (4) 

37 (1) 

35 (2) 

16 (2) 



28% (1) 



. . .Are used 
for mlnlgrant 
programs 

lb% (2) 



17 (3) 

13 (3) 

13 (4) 

3 (2) 

4 (3) 
2 (4) 
3% (2) 



The first figure corresponds to columns 1 and 3; the second figure 
corresponds to column 2. 
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Table A-II-6 



SUPPORT FOR INNOVATIVE OR EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS UNDER 
ESEA TITLE IV-C AND THE BLOCK GRANT, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 

(Standard error values are In parentheses) 

Percentage of districts that.*. 



District Size 
(Enrollaent) 



Very large 

(25,000 or more) 
(N - 163/161)* 

Urban 

(N - 92/90) 

Suburban 
(N - 71/71) 

Large 

(10,000 to 24,999) 
U' - 470/459) 

Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 
(N - 3,003/2,961) 

Small 

(600 to 2,499) 
(N - 5,230/5,064) 

Very small 

(less than 600) 
(N - 5,982/6,015) 

All districts 

(N - 14,848/14,661) 

Proportion of nation's 
students** 



...Had ESEA 
Title IV-C funds 
In 1981-82 

63X (2) 



71 (2) 

54 (3) 

47 (3) 

33 (2) 

23 (3) 

9 (2) 

20% (1) 
.45 



. . .'. lewed block grant 
funds as seed money 
and/or as a way to 
start new programs 

65% (2) 



62 (2) 

68 (3) 

60 (4) 

46 (2) 

46 (4) 

22 (5) 

37% (2) 
.54 



First figure corresponds to column 1; second figure corresponds to 
column 2. 
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The districts in each column include the indicated proportion of the 
nation's total student population. 
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Table A-II-7 



CONCENTRATION VERSUS DISPERSION OF CHAPTER 2 SUPPORT AMONG SCHOOLS 
WITHIN THE DISTRICT, FOR SELECTED ACTIVITIES, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 

(Standard error values are in parentheses) 

Percentage of districts using 1984-85 Chapter 2 
funds for*** 



District Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very large 

(25,000 or more) 
(n - 147/137)* 

Urban 

(n - 82/81) 

Suburban 
(n - 64/56) 

Large 

(10,000 to 24,999) 
(n - 453/402) 

Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 
(n - 2,720/2,407) 

Small 

(600 to 2,499) 
(n - 4,682/4,272) 

Very small 

(less than 600) 
(n - 2,042/1,752) 

All districts 

(n - 10,043/8,971) 



* * * Computer 
applications 



All Some 
elementary^ elementary 



schools 
24X (2) 

18 (2) 
31 (4) 
42 (4) 

51 (2) 

49 (4) 



schools 

40% (3) 

41 (3) 

38 (4) 

27 (3) 

19 (2) 

14 (3) 



43** (13) 9** (6) 



48** (5) 15** (3) 



***School-wide 
improvement efforts 

All Some 
elementary elementary 
schools schools 



3« (2) 

31 (3) 
38 (4) 
54 (4) 

43 (2) 

38 (4) 



33X (3) 

3'» (3) 
26 (4) 
19 (3) 

13 (2) 

15 (3) 



28** (4) 21** (9) 



38** (2) 16** (4) 



The first figure corresponds tr^ riomputer applications; the second figure 
corresponds to school-wide improvement efforts. 



Excluding districts with only 1 school. 
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Table A-II-8 

CHANGE OVER TIME IN THE NUMBER 07 ACTIVITY CATEGORIES SUPPORTED 

(Standard error values are In parentheses) 

Percentage of districts allocating 
funds to. . . 



School Year 



Under antecedent programs: 

1981- 82 

(n - 12,369) 

Under Chapter 2: 

1982- 83 

(n - 3 3,062) 

1983- 84 

(n - 14,014) 

1984- 35 

(n - 15,457) 



. . .2 or more of the 
major activity categories 



... 4 or more 



41% (4) 



48 (2) 
51 (4) 
69 (3) 



7% (1) 



10 (1) 

11 (1) 
18 (1) 
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Table A-III-1 



District Size 
(Enrollaant) 

Very large 

(25,000 or Bore) 
(N - 161) 

Urbau 
(N - 91) 

Suburban 
(N - 70) 

Large 

(10,000 to 2A.999) 
(N - 464) 

Hedlum 

(2,500 to 9.999) 
(N - 2,993) 

Snail 

(600 to 2, A. J 
(N - 5,322) 

Very small 

(less than 600) 
(N - 6,517) 

All districts 
(N - 15,457) 



OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES OF CHAPTER 2 COORDINATORS, 

BY DISTRICT SIZE 

(Standard error values are In parentheses) 

Percentage of districts In which Chapter 2 
coordinator Is also responsible for« 



Average (mean) Chapter 1 

other areas of other federal 



responsibility* 
1.8 (.04) 



3.0 (.06) 



3.0 (.11) 



3.2 (.22) 



3.1 (.10) 



programs 

67 (2) 



1,7 (.06) 72 (3) 



1.9 (.07) 62 (3) 



2.3 (.08) 66 (4) 



76 (2) 



66 (3) 



59 (6) 



65 (3) 



Staff 

development Inst, ^program 



Administration Libraries, Business; 
of regular media district 

centers 



9 (1) 

7 (1) 
12 (2) 
30 (4) 

49 (2) 

49 (4) 

48 (6) 

47 (3) 



15 (1) 

12 (1) 
19 (3) 
25 (3) 

51 (2) 

57 (4) 

59 (5) 

55 (3) 



11 (1) 

8 (1) 
14 (2) 
26 (3) 

35 (2) 



budget 
3 (1) 

3 (1) 
3 (1) 
3 (1) 

9 (1) 



24 (3) 30 (3) 



34 (5) 51 (6) 



30 (2) 33 (3) 



*Out of 7 possible categories of responsibility other than Chapter 2. 
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District Size 
(Enrollagnt) 

Very large 

(25,000 or sore) 
(N - 15A/131) 

Urban 

(N - 8A/67) 

Suburban 
(N - 70/64) 

O Large 

O (10,000 to 2A,999) 

(N - AA3/343) 

MediuB 

(2,500 to 9,999) 
(N - 2,939/1,318) 

Saall 

(600 to 2,A99) 
(N - 5,107/1,230) 

Very small 

(less than 600) 
(N - 5,908/A02) 

All districts 

ih ' U,551/3,A24) 
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Table A-III-2 

DEGREE OF BURDEN ASSOCIATED WITH PARTICULAR ADMINISTRATIVE TASKS UNDER 
THE BLOCK GRANT, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 

(Standard error values are in parentheses) 

Percentage of districts indicating that the following tasks were "somewhat" or "very burdensome" under Chapter 2: 

Administering 

Planning for Performing Applying Supervising Accounting Reporting Evaluating 

for 



programs/ 
purchases 

32 W 



33 (6) 
31 («) 
«0 (5) 

23 (2) 

22 (A) 

15 (6) 

20 (3) 



needs for 
assessments funds 



34 (4) 

36 (6) 
31 (6) 

35 (5) 

3A (3) 
39 (A) 



36 (3) 



23 (3) 

25 (5) 
20 («) 

19 W 

20 (2) 
18 (3) 



35 (7) 13 (A) 



17 (2) 



programs/ for to state 

purchases expenditures a&encies 

44 (4) 45 (4) 27 (4) 



46 (5) 
42 (4) 

47 (5) 

25 (2) 
29 (4) 
11 (5) 
22 '2) 



48 (5) 
42 (4) 
42 (5) 

31 (2) 

34 (4) 

8 (3) 

23 (2) 



32 (5) 
22 (4) 
24 (4) 

30 (2) 

36 (4) 

22 (6) 

29 (3) 



the use 
of funds 

35 (4) 



29 (5) 
^♦2 (4) 
37 (5) 

34 (3) 

34 (4) 

21 (6) 

29 (3) 



private 
school 
services 

60** (4) 



66** (6) 

54** (7) 

44** (5) 

40** (4) 

39** (8) 

32** (27) 

40** (12) 



Consultation 
with 
parents 



28 (4) 

23 (5) 
4 (5) 

31 (4) 

26 (2) 

24 (4) 
26 (6) 

25 (3) 



11;-; 



Second figure corresponds to private school services (column 8); first figure corresponds to all other columns. 
Percent of those districts with participating private schools onl/. 
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Table A-III-3 



ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS COVERED BY BLOCK 
GRANT FUNDS, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 

(Standard error values are in parentheses) 



District Size (n/n)+ 
(Enrollment) 

Very large 

(25,000 or more) 
(N - 156/118) 

Urban 

(N - 87/74) 

Suburban 
(N - 69/44) 

Large 

(10,000 to 24,999) 
(N - 452/251) 

Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 
(N - 2,823/480) 

Small 

(less than 600) 
(N - 4,895/750) 

Very small 

(less than 600) 
(N - 6,284/257) 

All districts 

(N - 14,610/1,856) 



Percentage of 
districts with 
administrative 
costs charged to 
to block grant* 

76% (2) 



85 (2) 

63 (3) 

56 (4) 

17 (2) 

15 (3) 

4 (2) 

13 (1) 



Median** 
amount of 
funds for 
administrative 
costs 

$34,851 



33,311 
44,570 
3,141 

1,574 

588 

100 
950 



Mean 
percentage of 
district's 

total 
allocation** 

9% (***) 



10 (1) 
8 (1) 
3 (1) 



5 (***) 



7 (1) 



5 (***) 



7 (***) 



Defined as administrators' salaries + indirect administrative expenses. 

k 

Median amount and mean % based on those districts that did put Chapter 2 
funds into administration. 

k 

Between OZ and .5Z. 



^The first figure corresponds to column 1; the second figure corresponds 
to columns 2 and 3. 
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Table A-III-4 

PERCEPTIONS OF UNREIMBURSED ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS AS A PROBLEM 
(Standard error values are in parentheses) 



District Size 
(Enrol Imen t ) 



Very large 

(25,000 or more) 
(N - 155/134)** 

Urban 

(N - 85/70) 

Suburban 
(N - 70/64) 

Large 

(10,000 to 24,999) 
(N - 439/340) 

Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 
(N - 2,773/1,303) 

Small 

(600 to 2,499) 
(N - 5,179/1,207) 

Very small 

(less than 600) 
(N - 5,587/489) 

All districts 

(N - 14,133/3,473) 



Percentage of districts indicating that 
unreimbursed costs are a problem ... 



(a) Overall 

12% (3) 

11 (3) 

12 (4) 
11 (3) 

10 (2) 

5 (2) 

1 (1) 



5% (1) 



(b) For private 
school portion* 

23% (4) 



22 (5) 

24 (6) 

25 (5) 



16 (3) 



3 (2) 



0 (0) 



10% (1) 



Either 
(a) or (b) 

23% (3) 



22 (4) 
24 (5) 

23 (4) 

14 (2) 

6 (2) 

1 (1) 



6% (1) 



These percentages are based only on those districts serving private school 
students under Chapter 2. 



** 



First figure corresponds to columns 1 and 3; second figure corresponds to 
column 2. 




Table A-III-5 



OVERALL LEVEL OF ADMINISTRATIVE BURDENS DISTRICTS EXPERIENCE 
UNDER THE BLOCK GRANT AT PRESENT, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 

(Standard error values are In parentheses) 



District Size 
(Enrollment) 

Very large 

(25,000 or more) 
(N - 151) 

Urban 
(N - 84) 

Suburban 
(N - 67) 

Large 

(10,000 to 24,999) 
(N - 442) 

Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 
(N - 2,867) 

Small 

(600 to 2,499) 
(N - 5,175) 

Very small 

(less than 600) 
(N - 6,109) 

All districts 
(N - 14,744) 



Percentage of districts 
above midpoint on the 
"burdensome" scale* 

27X (4) 



31 (5) 
26 (4) 

32 (5) 



19 (2) 



18 (3) 



7 (4) 



14 (2) 



Mean rating of 
burden across all 
administrative tasks** 

2.20 (.04) 



2.18 (.06) 
2.22 (.05) 
2.20 (.05) 

2.07 (.03) 

2.06 (.04) 

1.71 (.07) 

1.92 (.04) 



Midpoint on the scale is 2.5; hence, in the districts falling into this 
column, the average rating across the 9 administrative tasks was that the 
task was "somewhat" or "very" burdensome. 

Based on the 9 tasks listed earlier in tt.is section in the discussion of 
"Local Administrative Tasks Under the Block Grant and the Load Associated 
With Them." 
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TABLE A-III-6 

CHANGE IN ADMINISTRATIVE BURDEN FROM ANTECEDENT PROGRAMS 

TO THE BLOCK GRANT 

(Standard error values are In parentheses) 



(n - 12,694) 
••• Smaller 
• • • The same 
• • • Greater 



Percentage of districts* reporting 
that burdens under Chapter 2 are... 

58% (4) 

37 (4) 

5 (1) 



(100%) 



ft 

Excluding caaes In which the respondent had no prior responsibility for 
antecedent programs. 
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TABLE A-III-7 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF ANTECEDENT PRXRAMS, BY SIZE OF DISTRICT 

(Standard orror valties are in parentheses) 

District Size Average (mean) number of antecedent 
(Enrollment) programs in 1981-82 

Very large 2.4 (.05) 

(25,000 or more) 
(N - 163) 

Urban 2.6 (.07) 

(N - 92) 

Suburban 2.1 (.05) 

(N - 71) 

Large 1.7 (.05) 

(10,000 to 24,999) 
(N - 471) 

Medium i.4 (.02) 

(2,500 to 9,999) 
(N - 3,022) 

Small 1.2 (.03) 

(600 to 2,499) 
(N - 5,367) 

Very small 1.1 (.05) 

(less than 600) 
(N - 6,517) 

All districts 1.3 (.03) 

(N - 15,541) 
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Table A-IV-1 



USE OF CHAPTER 2 FUNDS FOR LOCAL PRIORITIES 

(Standard error values are In parentheses) 

Chapter 2 coordinator Percentage of all Rank order of 

Indicates that > > > districts nationwide this response 

•••Local priorities are 89% (2) 1* 

an Important factor 
In decisions about 
the use of funds 
(N - 14,770) 

^••One accomplishment 69% (3) 3** 

of the block grant 
Is to pr>vlde funds 
for local priorities 
(N - 15,363) 



* 

The most frequently noted response out of 10 possibilities • 

The third most frequently noted response out of 12 possibilities • 
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Table A-IV-2 

STATE AND FEDERAL CONSTRAINTS ON LOCAL CHAPTER 2 FUN?S 

(Standard error values are in parentheses) 

Chapter 2 coordinators lndlcate>>> Percentage of districts nationwide 

a. State constraints 30% (3) 

• • • Their uses of Chapter 2 funds 
are limited by state regulations 
or guidelines 
(N - 14,748) 

and they desire less* state 5% (2) 

Intrusion 

(N - 14,631) 



b. Federal constraints 

•.. their uses of Chapter 2 25% (3) 

funds are limited by 
federal regulations or 
guidelines 
(N - 14,748) 

and they desire less* 11% (2) 

federal guidance 
(N - 14,593) 



Percentage of districts Indicating both that their uses were limited (by 
state or federal guidance) and that they wished they had less guidance. 
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Table A-IV-3 



FLEXIBILITY UNDER CHAPTER 2 VERSUS SELECTED AlrtECEDENT PROGRAMS 

(Standard error values are In parentheses) 

Compared with selected antecedent urograms, In 
the following percentage of districts (.;hat had 
each program) 



Chapter 2 cooidlnators 

con^ ^ der Chapter 2... Title IV-B 

More flexible 46 (4) 

About the same 53 (4) 

Less flexible 1 (2) 



Title IV-C 
68 (6) 
27 (6) 
5 (3) 



ESAA 
65 (9) 
27 (7) 

8 (6) 



(100%) 
(n - 4,427) 



(100%) 
(n - 3,878)* 



(100%) 
(n - 328)* 



Excludes cases In which survey respondent did not have responsibility for 
the program prior to Chapter 2. 



ERIC 
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Table A-IV-4 



NUMBER OF ACTIVITY CATEGORIES SUPPORTED BY 
CHAPTER 2 AND ANTECEDENT PROGRAMS 

(Standard error values are In parentheses) 



Size of District 
(Enrollment) 

Very large 

(25,000 or more) 
(N - 143/151)** 

Urban 

(N - 87/86) 

Suburban 
(N - 56/65) 

Large 

(10,000 to 24,999) 
(N - 384/452) 

Medium 

(2,500 to 9,999) 
(N - 2,579/2,966) 

Small 

(600 to 2,499) 
(N - 4,565/5,285) 

Very small 

(less than 600) 
(N - 3,908/6,509) 

All districts 

(N - 11,577/15,363) 



Average number of major activity categories* 
supported by. . . 



. . .Antecedent program 
funds in 1981-82 

3.8 (.22) 



3.9 (.39) 

3.8 (.38) 
3.0 (.24) 

2.5 (.13) 

1.9 (.22) 
1.4 (.29) 
1.9 (.15) 



. . .Chapter 2 
funds in 1984-85 

4.8 (.06) 



4.9 (.09) 
4.7 (.08) 
4.0 (.12) 

2.9 (.09) 

2.4 (.09) 

1.9 (.09) 

2.3 (.05) 



Out of a total of 7 possible categories. 

First figure corresponds to 1981-82 school year; second figure corresponds 
to 1984-85 school year. 
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Appendix B 
LIST OF ANTECEDENT PROGRAMS 
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Appendix B 

LIST OF ANTECEDENT PROGRAMS 
CONSOLIDATED INTO THE CHAPTER 2 BLOCK GRANT 

ProRram Name Authorization 




1. 


odsic bklils HDprovement v.i>a8ic iiranty 


T1i-1p II ESEA 






- Parent Participation 








- Out of School Program 






2. 


Metric Education 


Part B, Title J-J-J-i ct^cA 




3. 


irts In Education 


Parr C Titlia III. ESEA 




4. 


Preschool Partnership Programs 


PflT-f n Titlia III ESEA 




5. 


Consumer Education 


P^T-f E Tiflp III. ESEA 




6. 


Youth Employment 


Part- F Titlia III. ESEA 




7. 


LavT^Keiatea JSuucation 


Part G Title III, ESEA 




8. 


Environmental Education 


PoT-r H Titip III ESEA 




9. 


Health Education 


Parr T Titip III. ESEA 




10. 


Correction Education 


PoT-f- T Tirlo TTT ESEA 
raru Jf xxuxe xxx| uo^jt^ 




11. 


Dissemination ox Inrormatlon 


PoT-«- If Titip III ESEA 




12. 


Biomedical Sciences 


Pa«-4- T T-li-lo TTT ESEA 




13. 


Population Education 


Part M, Title III, ESEA 




14. 


International Cultural Understanding 


Part N, Title III, ESEA 




15. 


ocnoox jjiDrary tvesources 


Part B. Title IV. ESEA 




16. 


Support & Innovation 


Part C, Title IV, ESEA 




17. 


Guidance & Counseling 


Part D, Title IV, ESEA 




18. 


Strengthening State Agencies 


Part B, Title V, ES:m 




19. 


Emergency School Aid 


Title VI, ESEA (formerly 






^'^AA) 






(1) Basic Grants tc LEAs 








- New 








- Continuation 
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Program Name 



Authorization 



(2) Grants to Nonprofit Organizations 

- New 

- Continuation 

(3) Magnet Schools 

- New 

- Continuation 

(4) Special Projects 

- Planning Grants (new) 

- Pr e Impl e me nt a t Ion 

- Out-of -Cycle Grants 

- Special Discretionary Grants 

- SEA Grants 

- Arts 

20* Community Schools 

- LEA 

- SEA 

- Institutions of Higher Education 

- Nonprofit Organizations 

21. Gifted & Talented 

- Statewide Planning 

- Professional Development 

- Model Demonstration Projects 



Title VIII, ESEA 



Part A, Title IX, ESEA 



ERLC 



22. 


Educational Proficiency 


Part 


B, 


Title 


IX, ESEA 


23. 


Safe Schools 


Part 


D, 


Title 


IX, ES2A 


24. 


Ethnic Heritage 


Part 


E, 


Title 


IX, ESEA 


25. 


Teacher Corps 


Part 


A, 


Title 


V, HEA 




- 1978 Program 












- 1979 Program 










26. 


Teacher Centers 


Part 


B, 


Title 


V, HEA 



- New 
Continuation 

27, Follow Through 

- LEAs (Compensatory Education) 

- Sponsors 

- Resource Centers 

28, Precollege Science Teacher Training 

29, Career Education 

114 



Part Head Start & 
Follow Through Act 
(phase In to Chapter 2) 



Section 3(a)(1), National 
Science Foundation Act 

Career Education 
Incentive Act 



Program Name 



Authorization 



30. Alcohol & Drug Abuse Education 

31. Cities In Schools 

32. Push for Excellence 



Alcohol & Drug Abuse Act 
Authorization uncertain 
Authorization uncertain 



Abbreviations 

ESEA - Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, as amended in 1978 
ESAA - Emergency School Aid Act (part of ESEA) 
HFA - Higher Education Act 
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Appendix C: 

Text of the Federal Law: Chapter 2 of che Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 
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EFFECTIVE OATB 

Sec. 5i7. This subtitle shall take effect on October 1, 1931. 

Subtitle D — Elementary and Secondary Education Block 

Grant 

Sec. SSL This subtitle may be cited as the ''Education Consolida- 
tion and Improvement Act of 19S2 '\ 

CHAPTER 2—CONSOUDATJON OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 
. FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 



state!^ent of purpose 

Sec. SSL (a) It is the purpose of this chapter to consolidate the 
program authorizations contained in — 

(VHtUsU, Ul IV, V, V7. VIII and IX (except part C) of the 
Elementarv and Secondary Education Act of 1965; 
(X) the Ateohol and Drug Abuse Education Act; 
(S) part A and section 532 of title V of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965; 
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(h) the Follow Through Act (on a phased basis) 

li^^i'^mJi'^^^ A^ariPnaZ Science Foundation Act of 

JSaO nlatmg to arecollege science teacher training, and 
(S) t/u Qtretr Education Incentive Act; 

o/;^nts to Stales for the same purposes 
•ftforth m the provisions of law specified in this sentence. buttoZ 
'^■'^ educational needs and priorities of 
State nnd loeal educational agencies as determined by such aeen 
^J ^Vii* ri'Jthernurnose and intent of Congress to ftnancUilly 

and secondary educatmn (including preschool education) for chil- 
dren attending both public and private schools, and to do so in a 
manner daigned to greatly reduce the enormous administrative and 
paperwork burden imposed on schools at the expense of their ability 
to educate children. 

0>} The basic responsibility for the administration of funds made 
available under this chapter is in the State educational agencies 
but It u the intent of 0>ngress that this responsibility be carried out 
mtn a mtnimum of paperwork and that the responsibility for the 
a^ignand unolementation of programs assisted under the chapter 
shall be mamly that of local educational agencies, school superin- 
tendents and principals, and classroom teachers and supporting per- 
sonnel, because they have the most direct contact with student and 
are most directly responsible to parents. 

AVTHORIZATIOS OF APPROPRIATIONS; DURATION OF ASSISTANCE 

Sec 562. (a) There are authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary for fiscal year 19S2 and each of the five suc- 
ceeding ftscalyean to carry out the provisions of this chapter 

Ji w^QS§ 'i*^""! ^gi'r\']8 J"ly i. m3. and ending Septem- 
ber JO. 19S7. the Secretary shall, in accordance with the provisions 
of this subtitle, make payments to State educational agencies for the 
purposes of this chapter. 

(c) Funds available under previously authorized programs shall be 
^iKitXVoi /'"T*'**./ ^H!^'} Paynents in accordance with sec- 
tion dUloXZ/ of the Omnibus Education Reconciliation Act of 1981. 

ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 

Sec. 563. (a) From the sums appropriated to carry out this chapter 
in qny fiscal year, the Secretary shall reserve not to exceed 1 per 
centum for payments to Guam. American Samoa, the Virgin Is- 
lands, the lhtsj Territory of the Pacific Islands, and the Northern 
Mananalslmds. to be allotted in accordance witL their respective 
needs. Jtie Secretary shall reserve an additional amount, not to 
exceed 6 per centum of the sums appropriated, to carry nut the pur 
poses of section 583. From the remainder of such sums the Secretary 
Shall allot to each State an amount which bears the same ratio to 
S!/^a2S!Z 1.'*'?°''"''^ ^f'ool-age population of the 

cT; fTw • Khcolage population of all States, except that no 
rmaindS'"'' °" amount equal to 0.5 per centum of 

00 Fbr the purposes of this section: 
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(1) The term **9chool<Mge populaHon" mmnM the popuUUion 
aged five Uuvugh eeventeen. 

(S) The Hvm ^^tee*" imebtdee the fifty States, the District of 
Cbiumbia^ and Piterto Rka 

MTATB APmCAItONS 

See 564. (o) Any Siate which desires to receive grants undo' this 
chapiershaU fUe an amUoaiion with the Secretary which — 

(V designates the State educational agency as the Siate 
.agency responsible for the administration and supervision of 
programs auisted under this chapter; 

O) provides for a process of active and continuing consulta- 
tion with the State educational agency of an advisory commit- 
tee, appointed the Governor and determined by the Governor 
to be broadly representative of the educational interests and the 
general public in the State, xnclading persons representative 

(A) public and private elementary and secondary school- 
c/UUren; 
(W classroom teachers; 

(O parents of elementary and secondary schoolchildren; 
(D) local boards of education; 

^ local and regional school administrators (including 
principals and superintendents); 

(F) institutions of higher education; and 

(G) the State legislature; 

to advise the State educational agency on the allocation among 
authorised functions of funds (not to exceed 20 per centum of 
the amount of the State*s allotment) reserved for State use 
under section 565(a), on the formula for the allocation of funds 
to heal educational agencies, and on the planning, develop- 
ment, support, implementation, and evaluation of State pro- 
grams CtfKitecf unaer this chapter; 

ff) sets forth the planned allocation of funds reserved for 
State use jmder sectwn 56S(a) among subchapters A, B, and C 
e4 this chapter and among the authorized programs and proj- 
acts whiA are to be implemented, and the allocation of such 
funds required to implement section 586, including administra- 
tive costs of carrying out the responsibilities of the State educa- 
tional agency under this chapter; 

(4) prcmdes for timely public notice and public dissemination 
of the infoTTnation provided pursuant to paragraphs (2) and (S); 

(5) beginning with fiscal year 1984, provides for an annual 
evaluation of the effectiveness of programs assisted under this 
chapter, whtch shall include comments of the advisory commit- 
tee, and shall be made available to the public; and 

(6) provides that the State educational agency will keep such 
records and provide such information to the Secretary as may 
be required for fiscal audU and program evaluation (consistent 
with the responsibilities of the Secretary under this chapter); 
and 

(7) contains assuraneen that there is compliance with the spe- 
afic rsquirments of thfm chapter. 
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MAn mlitaiMon filed by the SiaU wuler mlmeetion Ca> shall be 
for a pmod moi to exaed thwm fiscal ymrs, and wnaj be amended 
annualfy as may be meeemuy to nflaU changes miihaut filing a 
new appiimtwn, 

ALLOCATION TO LOCAL EDVCATiONAL AGENCIES 

Sk M5. M /Www the sum made available each year under sec- 
hon 563. the Stale educational agency shall distribute not less than 
Wner eenttm to local educational agencies within such State ac- 
cording lo the relative enrollments in public and nonpublic schools 
withm the school districts of such agencies, adjusted, in accordance 
with criteria approved by the Secretary, to provide higher per pupil 
allocations to local educational agencies which have the greatest 
numbers or percentages of children whose education imposes a 
higher than average cost per child, such as— 

(1) children from louhincome families, 

(2) children living in economically depressed uHnn and rural 
areas, and 

(3) children living in sparsely populated areas. 

(b) The Secretary shall approve criteria suggested by the State 
eduaUional agency for adjusting allocations under subsection (a) if 
such criteria are reasonably calculated to produce ari equitable dis- 
tribution of funds with reference to the factors set forth in subsec- 
tion (a). 

(c) From the funds paid to it pursuant to sections 563 and 564 
during each fiscal year, the State educational agency shall distrib- 
ute to each local educational agency which has submitted an appli 
cation as required in section 566 the amount of its allocation as de 
termined under subsection (aX 

LOCAL APl^LICATWNS 

SBa566. (a) A local educational agency may receive its allocation 
of funds under this chapter for any year in which it has on file 
with the State educational agency an application which^ 

(J) sets forth the planned allocation of funds among sub- 
chapters A. B, and C of this chapter and for the programs au- 
thorized by such subchaol rs which it intends to support, in- 
cluding the allocution of such funds required to implement sec- 
tion 586; 

(S) provides assurances of compliance with provisions of this 
chapter relating to such programs, including the participation 
of children enrolled in private, nonprofit schools in accordance 
with section 586; 

(S) ogrees to keep such records, and provide such information 
to the State educational agency as reasonably may be required 
for fiscal audit and program evaluation, consistent with the re- 
sponsibilities of the State agency under this chapter; and 

(4) in the allocation of funds for programs authorieed by this 
chanter, and in the design, planning, and implementation of 
»uch I^^omms, provides for eystemaHc consultation with par- 
ents of children attending elementary and eecondary nehooU in 
the area served ky the local agency, with teachers and adminis- 
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iratitm pemmnel in such MchooU, and with oiher groups as may 
k^dmmml appntpnaie by ihe local educational agency, 

W Am apMoahon filed by a local educational agency under Mb- 
— ctfwy (ejihall be for a period not to exceed three fiscal years, may 
prvaide for the aUacation of fimds among programs and purposes 
authonwed by Ms chapter for a period of three years, ana may op 
amemled annuaUy os may be necessary to reflect changes without 
fUing a new appUcation, 

(c) Each local educational agency shall have complete discretiony 
sidlject only to the provisions of this chapti^r, in determining how 
funds the agency receives under this section shall be divided among 
the purposes of this chapter in accordance with the application suh- 
mitted under this eection. 

Subchapter A-^Basic Skills Development 

USE OF FUNDS 

Skc 571. Funds allocated for use under this subchapter shall be 
used by State and local educational agencies to develop and imple- 
meni a comprehensive and coordinatea program designed to improve 
eiemmtary and secondary school instruction in the basic skills of 
reading mathenuttics, and written and oral communication, as for- 
merly authorized by title II of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, relating to basic skills improvement, including 
the special mathematics program as formerly authorized by section 
iSSofsuck title. 

STATE LEADBRSHiF AND SUPPORT SFXVJCES 

Saa 57S. (a) In order to achieve the purposes of this subchapter. 
State educational agencies may use funds reserved for State pro- 
grams to nuike grants to and enter into contracts with local educa- 
tianal agencies, institutions of higher education, and other public 
and private agencies, organizations, and institutions^ 

(l) to carry out planning, research and development, demon- 
stration nrojects, training of leadership personnel, short term 
and regular session teacher training institutes; and 

(t) for the development of instructional materials, the dis- 
semination of information, and technical assistance to local 
educational agencies. 
Each State educational agency may also use such funds for techni- 
cal assistance and training for State boards of educatiorL 

(b) State educational agencies may support activities designed to 
enlist the assistance of parents and volunteers working with schools 
to improve the performance of children in the basic skills. Such ac- 
tivities may include-- 

(1) the development arul dissemiruxtion of materials that par- 
ents may use in the home to improve their children's perform- 
once in those skills; and 

(M) voluntary traininf activities for parents to encourage and 
amist them to help their children in developing basic skitls; 
easoepi that such activities conducted in local areas shall be eortduct- 
ed with the approval of and in conjunction with programs of local 
educational agencies. 
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SCaOOL LEVXL ^MOCMAMS 

Sec 571. (a) In planning for the utilization of funds it alhctUes 
for thiM chapter (fivm its alloimeni under section iSS) a local educa- 
tional agency shall provide for the participation of children en- 
rolled in private elementary and secondary schools (and of teachers 
in such schools) in accordance with section 58$. Such plans shall be 
developed in conjunction with and involve continuing consultation 
with teachers and principals in such district Such planning shall 
include a systematic strategy for improving basic skills instruction 
for all children which provides for planning and implementation at 
the school building level, involving teachers, administrators, and (to 
the extent practicable) parents, and utilizing all available resources 
in a comprehensive program. The programs shall include — 

(1/ diagnostic assessment to identify the needs of all children 
in the school; 

(2) the establishment of learning goals and objectives for chil- 
dren and for the school; 

(3/ to the extent practicable, pre-service and in-service training 
and development programs for teachers, administrators, teacher 
aides and other support personnel, designed to improve instruc- 
tion in the basic skills; 

(4) activities designed to enlist the support and participation 
of parents to aid in the instruction of their children; and 

(5) procedures for testing students and for evaluation of the 
effectiveness of programs for maintaining a continuity of effort 
for individual chiUrerL 

(b) The programs described in subsection (a) may include such 
areawide or aistrictwide activities as learning centers accessible to 
students and parents, demonstration and training programs for par- 
ents, and other activities designed to promote more effective instruc- 
tion in the basic skills. 

Subchapter BSducational Improvement and Support Services 

STATXMiMNT OF FUMPOSE 

Sec. S7S. It is the purpose of this subchapter to permit State and 
local educational agencies to use Federal funds (directly, and 
through grants to or contracts with educational agencies, local edu- 
cational agencies, institutions of higher education, and other public 
and private a^ncies, organisatu>rtM, and institutions) to carry out se- 
lected activitws from among the fiill ran^ of programs and projects 
fonnerly authorued under title IV, relating to educational improve- 
ment, resources, and support, title V, relating to State leadership, 
title VI, relating to smergenci school aid, of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of liSS, section S(aXl) of the Natioruil Sci- 
ence Foundation Act of 1950, relating to precollege science teacher 
training, and part A and section SS2 of title V of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 19S5^ relating to the Teacrter Corps and teacher centers, 
in accordance with the planned allocation offtmds set forth in the 
applicatione under sections S64 md $66, m conformity with the 
other requinments of this chapter. 
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AUTHORIZED ACTrVITIES 

Sec S77. /Voframs and projects autharued under this nutfrhapier 



(V Oie memiMiaon and utilization — 

(A) cfeehool library resources, textbooks, and other print- 
ad ana published instructional materials for the use of 
MUren and teachers in public and private elementary and 
secondary schools which shall be used for irtstructional 
purposes only, and 

(W of instructional equipment and materials suitable for 
use in providing education in academic subjects for use br 
ehiUren and teachers in elementary and secondary schools 
which shall be used for instructional purposes only, 
which take into account the needs of children in both public 
and private schools based upon periodic consultation with 
teachers, librarians, media specialists, and private school offi- 
cials; 

(S) the development of programs designed to improve local 
educational practices in elementary and secondary schools, and 
particularly activities designed to address educational problems 
such as the education of children with special needs (education- 
alfy deprived children, gifted and talented children, including 
children in private schools): 

(S) programs designed to assist local educational €igencies, 
upon their request, to more effectively address educational prob- 
lems caused by the isolation or concentration of minority group 
children in certain schook if such assistance is not conditioned 
upon any requirement that a local educational agency which as- 
Sigfu students to schools on the basis of geographic attendance 
areas adopt any other method of student assignment, and that 
such assistance is not made available for the transportation of 
students or teachers or for the acquisition of equipment for such 
transportation; 

(4) comprehensive guidance, counseling, and testing programs 
in elementary and secondary schools and State ana local sup- 
port services necessary for the effective implementation and 
evaluation of such programs (including those designed to help 
prmare students for employment): 

(5) programs and projects to improve the planning, manage- 
ment and implementation of educational programs, including 
fiscal mnrtagement, by both State and local educational agen- 
cies, and the cooperation of such agencies with other public 
agencies; 

(6) programs and projects to assist in teacher training and in- 
service staff development, particularly to better prepare both 
new and in-service personnel to deal with conte.rporary teach- 
ing and learning r^uirements and to provide assistance in the 
teaching and leamutg of educationally deprived students; and 

(7) programs and projects to assist local educational agencies 
to meet the neetb of children in schools undergoing desegrega- 
UoH and to assist such agencies to develop and implement plans 

J ^ schools of such agencies. 
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Subchapter CSpecial Projects 
STATxamrr of fumfosm 

Sk SSL It if thepuifom of this subchapter to permit State and 
tacal edueaiUmal agndes to use Federal funds (direetfy and 
tknugk^ pmiM to or contracts with educational agencies, local edu- 
eaiumai ttgndss, institut ions of higher education, and other public 
ond^Hvateofeneios,organisatums,an^ 

factaf t^tioitms frotn among the full range of progrv .zz and projects 
/D^wtx authorued under title lU, relating to special projects. titU 
Vni relating io community schools, and title IX (except part C), re- 
laiinm to ipfted and talented children, educational proficiency 
si nnd ttr ds , wafe schools program, and ethnic heritage program, of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, the Career 
Rdt i cati on Incentive Act, and part B of title V of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of JS64, relating to Follow Through programs, in ac- 
cordance with the planned allocation of funds set forth in the appli- 
cations under sectums 564 and 566, in conformity with the other re- 
quirements of this chapter. 

AVTHORtZED ACTiVTriES 

Sec 582. Ptogfams and projects authorized under this subchapter 
include — 

(V special projects (as may be determined to be desirable by 
the State or local educational agencies) in such areas as — 

(A) preparation of students to use metric weights and 
metaurements when such use is needed; 

(BJ emphasis on the arts as an integral part of the cur- 
ricutum; 

(CXi) in-school partnership programs in which the par- 
ents of school-age children participate to enhance the edu- 
cation and personal development of the children, previously 
authorixed by part B of the Headstart-Follow Through Act; 

(ii) preschool partnership programs in which the schools 
work with parents af preschool children in cooperation 
with programs funded under the Headstart-Follow 
Through Act; 

(DJ consumer education; 

(E) preparation for employment, the relationship between 
basic academic skill development and work experience, and 
coordination with youth employment programs carried out 
under the Comprehensive Employnent and Training Act; 

(F) career education previously authorized by the Career 
Education Incentive Act; 

(G) environmental education, health education, education 
about legal institutions and the American system of law 
and itt underlying principles, and studies on population 
iuul the tffects of population changes; 

(W ocaaemic ona vocational education of juvenile delin- 
fumCi^ youth offenders, and adult criminal offenders; and 

(0 programs to introduce disadvantr^ secondary school 
students to the possibUities of careers in the biomedical 
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and medical sciencee, and to encourage, motivate and 
assist them in the pursuit of such careers; 
CV the use of public education facilities as community centers 
eoerated by a local education agency in conjunction unih other 
bad governmental agencies and comsminiiy omusaiums and 
mntm to provide educational, recreational, health care, cultur- 
oLmd other related community and human services for the 
wmmunity served in accordance with the needs, interats, and 
eoneems if the community and the agreement and condUwns of 
Uie governing board of the local educational agency; and 
(9 additional programs, including^ 

(A) special programs to identify, encourage, and meet the 
specialeducational needs of children who give evidence of 
h^h performance capability in areas such as intellectual 
creative, artistic, leadership capacity, or specific academic 
fields, and who require services or activities not ordinarily 
^yided by the school in order to fully develop such capa- 

^^Testablishment of educational proficiency standards 
for reading, writing, mathematics, or other subjects, the ad- 
ministration of examinations to measure the proficiency of 
stuients, and implementation of programs (coordinated 
with those under subchapUr A of this chapter) designed to 
assist students in achieving levels of proficiency compatible 
with established standards; . 

(C) programs designed to promo^'9 safety m the schoo^ 
and to reduce the incidence of crime and vandalism in the 
school environment; ... • l • 

(D) planning, developing, and implementing unnic iien- 
bie studies programs to provide all persons with an oppor- 
tunity to learn about and appreciate the unique contribu- 
tions to the American national heritage made by the van 
ious ethnic groups, and to enable stwients better to under- 
stand their own cultural heritage cs well as the culturul 
heritage of others; and ... 

(E) programs involving training and advisory services 
under HtU IV of the avilRisf^ts Act of 1961 

Subchapter D—Secretary's Discretionary Funds 

mSCMETtONAMY PnOCJlAM AOTHORiTED 

Sbc S8S. (a) From the sums reserved by the Secretary pursuant to 
the second sentence of section S6S(a} the Secretary is authorued to 
carry out directly or through grants to or contracts with State and 
load educational agencies, institutions of higher education, and 
other public and pnvate agencies, organizations, and institutions, 
programs and projects which— 

(V provide a national source for gatnenng and disseminating 
information on the effectiveness of programs designed to miet 
the special educational needs of educationally deprived chih 
dren/and others served by this subtitle, and for assessing tne 
meeds of such individuals, including projtramM and projects for- 
mmly authorised by section 376 of the Elementary and Second- 
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my Education Act of 1965 and programs and projects formerly 
funded under the **National Diffusion Network" program; 

(2) carry out research and demonstrations related to the pur- 
poses of this subtitle: 

(J) are designed to improve the training of teachers and other 
instructional personnel needed to carry out the purposes of this 
subtitle; or 

(4) are designed to assist State and local educational agencies 
in the implementation of programs under this subtitle. 

(b) From trie funds reserved for the purposes of this section, the 
Secretary shall first fund — 

(IJ the Inexpensive Book Distribution Program (as earned out 
through **Reading is Fundamental) as formerly authorized by 
part C of title If of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, 

(5) the I yrograms of national significance in the "Arts in Edu- 
cation" Program as formerly authorized by part C of title III of 
such Act, and 

(3) programs in alcohol and drug abuse education as formerly 
authorized by the Alcohol and Drug Abuse Education Act, 

at least in amounts necessary to sustain the activities described in 
this sentence at the level of operations during fiscal year 19SU and, 
then utilize the remainder of such funds for the other authorized 
activities described in subsection (a). 

Subchapter E-^General Provisions 

MAISTBSASCE OF EFFORT; FEDERAL FUNDS SUPPLEMENTARY 

Sec, 585. (aXV Except as provided in paragraph (2), a State is en- 
titled to receive its full allocation of funds under this chapter for 
am fiscal year if the Secretary finds that either the combined fiscal 
effort per student or the aggregate expenditures within the State 
with respect to the provision of free public education for the preced- 
ing fiscal year was not less thai, 90 per centum of such combined 
fiscal effort or aggregate expenditures for the second preceding fiscal 
year. 

(2) The Secretary shall reduce the amount of the allocation of 
funds under this chapter in any fiscal year in the exact proportion 
to which the State fails to meet the requirements of paragraph (1) by 
falling below 90 per centum of both the fiscal effort per student and 
t^gregate expenditures (using the measure most favorable to th^ 
State/, and no such lesser amount shall be med for computing the 
effort required under paragraph (1) for subsequent years. 

(S) The Secretary may waive, for one fiscal year only, the require- 
ments of this subsection if he determines that such a uaiver would 
be equitable due to exceptional or uncontrollable circumstances such 
as a natural disaster or a precipitous and unforeseen decline in the 
financial resources of the State. 

(h) A State or local educational agency may use and allocate 
funds receioed under this chapter only so as to supplement and, to 
the extent practical, increase the level of funds that would, in the 
absence of Federal funds made available under this chapter, be 
made available from non-Federal sources, and in no case may such 
funtk be used so as to supplant funds from non-Federal sources. 
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(c) The Secretary is speciruially authorized to issue regulations to 
enforce the provisions of this section. 



PAMTtCIFATtOS OP CNILDRES ES ROLLED IS PRIVATE SCIIOOLS 

Ssa 586. (aXV To the extent consistent with the number of chil- 
dren in the school district of a local educational agency which is 
eligible to receive funds under this chapter or which serves the area 
in which a program or project assisted under this chapter is located 
who are enrolled in private nonprofit elementary and secondary 
schools^ or with respect to instructional or personnel training pro- 
grams funded by the State educational agency from funds reserved 
for State use under section 565, such agency after consultation with 
appropriate private school officials, shall provide for the benefit of 
such children in such schoob secular, neutral, and nonideological 
servieeSt materials, and equipment including the participation of 
the teachers of such children (and other educational personnel serv- 
ing such children) in training programs, and the repair, minor re- 
modeling or construction of public facilities as may be necessary for 
their provision (consistent with subsection (c) of this section), or, if 
such service, materials, and equipment are not feasible or necessary 
in one or more such private schools as determined by the local edu- 
cational agency after consultation with the appropriate private 
school officials, shall provide such other arrangements as will 
assure equitable participation of such children in the purposes and 
benefits of this chapter 

(2) If no program or project is carried out under subsection (aXD 
of this section in the school district of c local educational agency, 
the State educational agency shall make arrangements, such as 
through contracts with nonprofit agencies or organizations, under 
which children in private schools in that district are provided with 
mrvices and materials to the extent that would have occ^irred if the 
local educational agency had received funds under this chapter. 

(S) The requirements of this section relating to the participation of 
children^ teachers, and other personnel serving such children shall 
apply to programs and projects carried out under this chapter by a 
State or local educational agency, whether directly or through 
grants to or contracts with other public or private agencies, institu- 
tions, or organisations. 

(b) Expenditures for programs pursuant to subsection (a) shall be 
equal (consistent with the number of children to be served) to ex- 
penditures for programs under this chapter for children enrolled in 
the public schools of the local educational agency, taking into ac- 
count the needs of the individual children ajul other factors which 
relate to such expenditures, and when funds available to a local 
educational agency under this chapter are used to concentrate pro- 
grams or projects on a particular group, attendance area, or grade 
or age level, children enrolled in private schools who are included 
within the group, attenda/ice area, or grade or age level selected for 
tucA concentration shall, after consultation with the appropriate 
private school officials, be assured equitable participation m the 
purpoeee and benefits of such programs or projects. 

(iXl) The control of funds provided under this chapter and title to 
materials^ equipment, and property repaired, remodeled, or con- 
structed therewith shall be in a public agency for the uses and pur- 
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«S17il ^""i"'"" of services pursuant to this section shaU be pnt- 
wUd by employtts of a public agency or through contract by such 
pubbc agency With a person, an association, agency. oT^rp^rathn 

J^ilXiW^^r "fsuch services?^ ind^S^Tof 

nuh private school and of any religious organizations, and such 
employment or contract shall be under the cZntrol andsuServ Zn 
"i'if^ fiL""' ''^ /"""^ pn„;»ded under thiTchfptr 

fJl ^f J* "'"""'"^^ "fith State or local funds. c^^-^Pier 
n/iHC^ P/°'yy P'^^^ion of law a State or local education- 

Jr^^ 7f ^fA^wi'*""' J"""'^'"^ /■"'; if^^ participation in 
pams of children enrolled in private elementary ind second^ 

^ui^'mfnin''7i'7, i'" Secretary^shall waive such 

I5?5!SZ? »!. L arrange for the provision of services to such 

children through arrangements which shall be subject to the re- 
quirements of this section. 

(eXDlf the Secretary determines that a State or a local education- 
al agency has substantially failed or is unwilling to provSefor°he 
Palpation on an equitable basis of children enrolled in privaU: 
elementary and secondary schools as required by this section he 

^rviees to such children through arrangements which shall be sub- 
ject to the requirements of this section. 

J^i/Z'^'!1^^'"°LT°^''^'°" "f'^'^yi'^^'^tigation or complaint that 
? ° '^'('"^['^at'O'i under this subsecti i or subsection 
m the Secretary may withhold from the allocation of the affected 
StaU or local educational agency the amount he estimated would be 
necasary to pay the cost of those services. 

(P Any determination by the Secretary under this section shall 
eontinuem effect until the Secretary determines that there will no 
longer be any failure or inability on the part of the State or local 
educational agency to meet the requirements of subsections (a) and 

(g) When the Secretary arranges for services pursuant to this sec- 
non, he shalU after consultation with the appropriate public and 
pnvate school officials pay the cost of such services, including the 
SS^S/^r* f^'^'^f °'^"8i"? for those services, from the appro- 
a»of»»«nr of the State under this chapter 

(hXV The Secretary shall not take any final action under this sec- 

^7n^nffJr\ll l^^ 'i'"'°/}°'^J "^'"cy and the local educational 
<^8mey affected by such action have had an opportunity, for at least 
forty-riye days after receiving written notice thereof, to submit writ- 
Un objections and to appear before the Secretary or his d^^ee to 
•f^ow cause why that action should not be taken 

(2) If a State or local educational agtncy is dissatisfied with the 
Secretary's final action after a proceeding under para^ph (l) of 
wUh^lhiunit^^^^^^ notice of%!^Tacnon[ 

!!.i^k%tL l,^^^°^^ circuit in which 

X JH^i!n .h^^f^ T^Tfi'' °t A copy of 

totR&SeSZ ThJ^T'' h the clerk of the court 

Sti^nflff7^tufs.'&slL'^^^ " ^^"'''^ 
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(3D fmdiM of fact by the SeerHary, if supported by suboian- 
tiai midenet, snail be conclusive; but the courts for md cauee 
shounu may remand the ease to the Secretary to take further evi- 
dence and the Secretary may thereupon make new or modified find- 
ings of fact and may modify his previous action, and shall file in 
the court the record of the further proceedings. Such new or modi- 
fied finding of fact shall likewise be conclusive if supported by sub- 
etaniial evulence. 

(i) Upon the filing of such petition^ the court shall have jurisdic- 
tion to affirm the action of the Secretary or to set it aside, in whole 
or in part The judgment of the court shall be subject to review fry 
the Supreme Court of the united States upon certiorari or certifica- 
tion as provided in section 1SS4 of title 28, United States Code. 

(i) Any bypass determination by the Secretary under titles II 
through VI md VIII and IX of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 prior to the effective date of this chapter shall 
remain in effect to the extent consistent with the purposes of this 
chapter. 

REPEALS 

Sec. 587. (a) Effective October 1, 1982, the provisions of-- 

(1) titles a III IV, V VI, VIU, and IX (except part C) of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965; 

(2) part A and section 532 of title V of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965; 

(3) the Alcohol and Drug Abuse Education Act; and 

(4) the Career Education Incentive Act; 
an repealed 

(b) Effective October 1, 1984, subchapter C of chapter 8 of subtitle 
A of title VI of this Act, relating to Follow-Through programs is re- 
pealed 



